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AMERICA’S CHOICE 


ENERAL EISENHOWER’S sweeping viciory raises 

two questions—of its causes and of its consequences. 

As to the former the prophets give no help, for they 

have plainly been confounded. One obvious answer 
is that the Republican candidate won on his personal merits, 
and it would be ungracious for those who thought they dis- 
cerned in Governor Stevenson superior merits to contest that 
judgement. Yet at the best they were personal merits 
rather than political merits, and it may well be that the repu- 
tation which the General brought back from Europe endured, 
with far more voters than seemed likely, right through to 
the polling-booth. That assumption is strikingly confirmed 
by the arresting disparity between the figures in the Presi- 
dential election and in the polling for Congress. In 
part the victor’s vote was more anti-Truman than pro- 
Eisenhower—or than anti-Stevenson; in the bitterness that 
has invaded American politics in the last few months 
the President was a questionable asset to his party. In part it 
was.superior financial resources. Sponsored television, highly 
costly as it is, has made that an immensely important factor; 
and the Republicans, with Big Business behind them, com- 
manded much larger resources than the Democrats. The 
defection of part of the traditionally solid South, due to the 
fear that Stevenson would take a stronger line than Eisenhower 
on racial equality, was a further factor in the Democratic 
candidate’s discomfiture. Finally there was the vague but 
generally prevalent feeling that “it was time for a change.” 
When all this is coupled with the support given by eighty per 
cent. of the principal papers of the country to General Eisen- 
hower his success is not surprising, though its magnitude 
may be. 

But causes are of less moment than consequences, as the 
past is less important than the future, except so far as it may 
influence it. The causes, moreover, operated within the con- 
fines of the United States; the consequences may be effective 
far beyond the American shores and frontiers. What will the 
new Administration’s attitude be towards N.A.T.O. and the 
European Defence Community ? Will the new Congress be 
as liberal as its predecessor, or more grudging, in the voting 
of subsidies for European rearmament ? Who will be appointed 


Secretary of State, and will he co-operate as cordially with Mr. 
Eden as Mr. Dean Acheson has done? Is the economic 
recovery of Europe to be impeded by a tendency to raise 
American tariffs rather than lower them ? What line, in par- 
ticular, will be taken over Korea ? Will General Eisenhower 
now visit the battle-area where the truce-talks have been 
taking place, and has he any new proposals to put forward if 
he does? All of these questions are relevant, but none of 
them can be answered with any assurance yet. To put them 
is merely to underline the uncertainties of the situation; these 
are greatly increased by the fact that a defeated and largely 
discredited Administration will be in office, if hardly in control, 
till late in January. Of General Eisenhower’s integrity and 
goodwill, particularly his goodwill to Europe, there need be 
no question. What is in doubt is how far his political inex- 
perience will put him at the mercy of politicians much less 
estimable than himself. It would be wrong to assume prema- 
turely that it will. He has achieved a notable victory, and he 
must be reckoned worthy of it till he gives cause to be otherwise 
judged. There is at least no reason to fear that with Eisenhower 
at the White House Anglo-American friendship will rest on less 
sure foundations than it does today. 


Marshal Tito’s Communism 


Four years ago the fifth congress of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party met under the shadow of the breach with Russia. 
Its leaders were still puzzled to see what had gone wrong 
and why it had gone wrong. This week the sixth congress of 
the Party met at Zagreb, and in the interval Marshal Tito 
and his followers have become quite clear in their minds that 
the root of the trouble is Russia’s alienation from the orthodox 
doctrines of Marx, Engels and Lenin and her deviation 
into Stalinist heresies. The Russians under Mr. Stalin have, 
said Marshal Tito in his speech to the Congress, “ embarked 
upon the road to State capitalism, with an unprecedented 
bureaucratic system.” The correct Socialist road, the road 
which Yugoslavia is pursuing, is towards decentralisation in 
industry and agriculture. The doctrinal dispute between Bel- 
grade and Moscow is an important one. It has already caused 
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far-reaching differences in the economic policies of Yugoslavia 
and the satellite States of Eastern Europe. But to the outside 
world its main importance is the way in which it is reflected 
in Yugoslavia’s foreign relations. Marshal Tito is a Commu- 
nist; in his own eyes the head of the only orthodox Communist 
State in the world. He therefore can have no love for the 
political systems of the West, even though he may admit that 
their form of capitalism is not so oppressive as the state- 
capitalism of Russia. But in his speech Marshal Tito un- 
equivocally recognised that the main threat to world peace 
today comes from Russia, and that for defence purposes 
Yugoslavia’s destiny lay in co-operation with the West. 


Towards Sudan Independence 


For the past seven years Anglo-Egyptian exchanges on the 
subject of the Sudan have been concerned with generalities, 
and there has been no chance of agreement. General Neguib 
has brought the debate down to points of detail, and at last 
a good chance of agreement exists. The Note which was handed 
by General Neguib to the British Ambassador on Monday 
started from the basic assumption that the Sudanese have the 
right to exercise self-determination, and that the lines along 
which the Sudan Government has been working to achieve 
this end are the right ones. The Note (which is the outcome of 
the discussions that took place in Cairo between Egyptian 
and Sudanese leaders) envisages a transition period of not more 
than three years, during which the present administration shall 
come to an end and a purely Sudanese administration take 
its place. At the end of this time the Sudanese are to decide 
their future form of Government. Two commissions and one 
committee, it is suggested in the note, should be set up—to 
assist the Governor-General in the exercise of his powers, to 
see that the elections are fairly conducted, and to watch over 
the “ Sudanisation”™ of the various departments. There are 
several points in the note, some of them important ones, which 
will need further clarification. The rather strange commission 
which is to “ advise * the Governor-General, and on occasion 
overrule him is not a happy expedient. But on the whole the 
Note does seem to offer a workable arrangement, which 
the British and Sudanese Governments can reasonably co- 
operate. Whether at the end of it all the Sudanese turn out to 
be happier or more prosperous than they have been under 
Condominium rule is another question, but one which has now 
dropped out of the debate. 


Getting Nowhere in Korea 


An almost surrealist fantasy distinguishes the Soviet 
attitude on prisoners of war in Korea. Russia herself 
still holds in captivity (and refuses to account for, let 
alone release) several hundred thousand prisoners taken 
in the last war, of whom the largest national group are 
Japanese. Since on paper these unfortunate men do not— 
according to their captors—exist, the Soviet Government has 
not felt impelled to produce any evidence regarding their desire 
for repatriation; but it is safe to assume that this desire is 
ardent. Against this background of callous deceit, the Soviet 
insistence that the United Nations should agree to repatriate 
those Chinese and North Korean prisoners—they amount to 
more than half the total number in the camps—who are 
desperately anxious not to be returned to Communist 
territory represents an unusually blatant cynicism. It is, 
nevertheless, an adamant insistence, upon which the most 
reasonable concessions and the most ingenious compromises 
seem incapable of producing any effect at all. The latest 
proposals, made by Mexico in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, envisage the granting by member-States of 
temporary asylum to ex-prisoners until such time as _ their 
countries of origin could guarantee them, on return thither, 
their lives and freedom. This would seem a practical expedient, 
removing as it does the alleged danger of the men being drafted 
to Formosa or elsewhere to further the ends of Imperialist 
warmongering; but it is unlikely to modify M. Vyshinsky’s 
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obduracy. Meanwhile in Korea itself the Chinese continue 
to put in strong local attacks against hill positions; such suc- 
cesses as they have achieved have been exceedingly costly, and 
the main United Nations positions have not been seriously 
threatened. An interesting feature of these operations is the 
volume of artillery support given by the Communists to 
operations which seem strategically rather aimless. The heavy 
scale of their support makes it clear that the United Nations 
air forces have been unable to interdict a programme of dump- 
ing in forward areas which must have been going on for some 
months; it suggests—or is capable of suggesting—that the 
ammunition was originally brought forward to support an 
all-out attempt at a break-through but that this attempt has 
been called off. There is almost always an _ element 
of compromise in Chinese military thought; and the fierce but 
limited attacks which are now being carried out look very like 
a compromise between a major offensive and a policy of 
masterly inactivity. 


Assurance to Ken ya 


The conclusions the Colonial Secretary has reached after 
his brief but intensive investigation into conditions in Kenya 
deserve careful consideration. One thing, said Mr. 
Lyttelton, stood out sharply—that Mau Mau is _ not, 
as certain well-meaning but woolly-minded observers 
outside Africa have persisted in suggesting, the off- 
spring of economic conditions, nor a movement designed 
to improve them. It is a secret society which uses obscene 
and revolting crimes and rites to build up racial hatred. Mr. 
Lyttelton’s pledge that the terrorism would be stamped out 
must have been welcomed as much by many Africans as by 
Europeans, for it is the. Africans who have suffered most 
from the intimidation, torture and murder which are the 
weapons of Mau Mau. The Colonial Secretary also made it 
clear in the broadcast he gave in Nairobi on Tuesday before 
leaving for London that he recognises the existence of those 
problems which have made it easier for the Mau Mau contagion 
to get a firm hold among the Kikuyu. Land disputes, as 
mentioned in a letter on a later page, keep alive a deep 
sense of grievance. There is widespread dissatisfaction over 
wage-rates. These are two of the problems mentioned by 
Mr. Lyttelton. They are to be tackled. But the first thing 
is to root out Mau Mau and end the terror. Only in an atmos- 
phere of calm can reforms be initiated. As it is, the crop- 
planting programme is already endangered by the lack of 
labour in many African districts. 


The New Central Africa 


The conference on Central African Federation in January 
will be crucial, and it is of the first importance that by the 
time it happens all concerned, the British public included, should 
clear their minds as completely as possible on the changes 
federation would involve. To that process the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for Commonwealth Relations made a useful 
contribution in a speech he delivered at Liverpool on Monday. 
With both political parties in this country in favour of federa- 
tion in principle, and alive to the advantages it would confer 
on all the three territories concerned in the fields of finance, 
industry, communications, education, health, the immediate 
and much harder task is to bring home a realisation of the 
benefits of federation to the Africans. Mr. Foster’s speech 
was concerned largely with that. He was right in emphasising 
the fact that the natives’ land would be as safe under federation 
as it is today, for land will remain within the province of 
the Nyasaland and North Rhodesian Protectorates and of 
South Rhodesia, and not be transferred to the new Federal 
Government. Altogether, as he said, “ the African inhabitants 
will notice no change in their ordinary routine of life, except 
that in due course they will find that they are receiving greater 
economic and social benefits, and a rise in their standard of 
living which without federation they never would have had.” 
That statement need not be challenged, and it means a great 
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deal. The same is true of the claims the Under-Secretary put 
forward for the Native Affairs Board, with the Secretary of 
State behind it, as an effective protection for native rights 
under the new régime. Whether so low a proportion of 
African seats as six out of 35 in the Federal Assembly can 
be justified is much more debatable. The answer to the funda- 
mental question whether it is just or expedient to impose the 
scheme on Africans against their will, in the conviction that 
it is in their interests, may be deferred till the January con- 
ference has taken place. 


Transport Bill; New Version 

The new Transport Bill, introduced and published on Wed- 
nesday, is in one respect at any rate a definite improvement 
on the old. Of the proposed £4 million levy on road 
transport that part which was to compensate the railways for 
loss of traffic to the roads has disappeared, the railways getting 
in compensation, what may in the end pay them better, free- 
dom from the obligation to abide by fixed and uniform rates, 
securing instead liberty to attract traffic by offering special 
quotations in given cases. This discrimination will need full 
discussion and careful watching if it is approved. It estab- 
lishes an unusual relationship between a State-owned system 
and private industry, but it is more than time to free the 
railways from the strait-waistcoat in which they have been 
confined by Acts going back in some cases something like a 
century. 
charges, other than maximum charges, and will therefore be 
free to make what arrangement they like with traders whose 
patronage it may be convenient and advantageous to attract. 
This elasticity will put the railways in a new position and 
should fully compensate them for the loss of the expected 
subsidy from the road haulage levy. The levy itself is not 
a desirable intrusion into the general settlement, and with the 
railways put in a better position than they were before to 
compete with road hauliers the latter may feel that it is now 
their turn to complain. The duration of the levy depends 
on the prices realised by the resale of the nationalised lines to 
private owners. Whether the inevitable deficit remaining when 
all the lorries have been disposed of should be wiped off by a 
single act will be for Parliament in its wisdom to decide in 
the future. : 


Wanted, a Centre Group ? 


Mr. Frank Byers’ suggestion of the formation of a new 
Centre Group, composed of Left Wing Conservatives, 
Liberals and Right Wing Labour, has its attractions, 
principally no doubt for Liberals, who would see their three 
million or so votes in the country becoming effective by other 
means than the support of (from their point of view) second- 
best candidates. The idea of a Centre Party of this type is, 
of course, not new. It took quite definite shape, for example, 
in 1910, with Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Birkenhead as its chief advocates. It is today a commonplace 
that on all foreign policy, and over a large part of the domestic 
field, there is much identity of thought between the Tory 
Left, the Labour Right and Liberals. Admittedly almost 
all members of the Labour Party are Socialists and believe 
profoundly in nationalisation, but even here outlines are being 
blurred, for the Conservative Government contemplates a 
limited association of the State in the control of such industries 
as iron and steel, and is leaving Labour’s nationalisation 
achievements untouched as far as coal and railways and 
communications and the Bank of England are concerned. 
Conservatives might, of course, comment that things are going 
very well as they are; that they have no extreme Right Wing 
capable of constituting any serious drag on the party; and 
that the progressive outlook of the Left Wing is making a 
growing impression on the country. But it is as well to look 
ahead. Another General Election might give one party or 
the other as narrow a majority as the 1950 election did. It 
will do no harm for moderate men of all parties to be consider- 
ing in advance what their duty in such an event might be. 





They will be under no obligation to publish their ~ 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T is not comfortable for either House to get back into its 
working clothes on the day of the State opening of a new 
session of Parliament. This is true when a mere King, 

so to speak, is the central figure of the pageant. But when, 
as on Tuesday, a new session is opened by a Queen who 
combines dignity with the pride of youth and a zest that is 
now apparent to all the world—who will forget the hearty 
laugh with which she set off from the Palace to the 
House of Lords ?—the duty of the politicians to get back to 
work is almost intolerable. 
* * * * 
Parliament of course has invented a means of descending by 
stages to the plane of ordinary life. It is used correctly in 
the House of Lords, as one would expect. The Sovereign 
having delivered her speech, the House adjourns for some 
hours, and then reassembles to hear only the complimentary 
speeches of the mover and seconder of the Address in reply 
to the Gracious Speech. The descent has begun. It is enough 
for one day. The veil of night separates their lordships from 
the resumption of the normal political tussle. Yet even in 
the House of Lords the path downwards is lit by a glimmer 
from the world of affairs. Before the Address was moved on 
Tuesday, a Bill for the better regulating of select vestries was 
read a first time. 
* - * * 


The House of Commons tumbles downstairs much faster. 
The Address is moved and seconded with more or less regard 
for the conventions, but then the Leader of the Opposition and 
the Prime Minister open the general debate on the contents 
of the Queen’s Speech. When party leaders face each other, 
even on ceremonial occasions, controversy tends to break in. 
Mr. Churchill mentioned on Tuesday the argument that con- 
troversy should be subdued in a Coronation year. But what 
a caterwauling from the Opposition there would have been, he 
observed, if on this account the Government had left the 
denationalisation of steel and transport out of this year’s pro- 
gramme. Within living memory, the first day’s debate in the 
Commons used to end there, but latterly back-benchers have 
seized this opportunity to talk. On Tuesday the Commons 
continued the debate until 10 p.m. and the usual half-hour’s 
adjournment debate followed. 

* os * * 

Major Anstruther-Gray, who moved the Address in the 
House of Commons, delighted the Opposition by saying that 
the Queen’s Speech followed the pattern expected of it. “And 
if someone were to say there’s nothing very much new in it,” 
he continued, “ 1 would beg to say that it’s none the worse for 
that.” For once the voice of the Commons was a little more 
circumspect than that of the Lords. Lord Mancroft, in mov- 
ing the Address there, said bluntly that since 1945 the country 
had been over-legislated. He noted the modesty of the new 
programme and exclaimed: “For this relief much thanks.” 
Some Labour Members supposed that Major Anstruther-Gray 
was exposing inadvertently the meagreness of the Government’s 
plans; in fact he was expressing a traditional Tory view. 

* * 


Mr. Attlee, apparently quite unconcerned by Mr. Bevan’s 
decision to challenge Mr. Morrison’s place as deputy-leader 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party (Mr. Attlee himself was 
re-elected leader unopposed on Wednesday), made one of those 
cool and darting attacks on the Government which he manages 
quite skilfully. He promised a debate on the Government’s 
economic policy next week and emphasised the growing risks 
of unemployment. 

x x » * 

Mr. Churchill was bothered with a cold on Tuesday and was 
not in his best form. He got into a muddle about the amount 
of compensation paid when the railways were nationalised. But 
he based the Government’s reputation squarely on the propo- 
sition, “ which no one will doubt,” that the country’s position 
was better, actually and relatively, than it had been a year 
ago. Wycombe clearly agreed with him. J. F. B. 
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THE SECOND LAP 


N Tuesday, the Government, with its slender majority, 
which the noteworthy Wycombe result has not 
impaired, entered on its second session, which means 

in effect its second year. At such a juncture it is relevant to 
look backward as well as forward. How far can the Govern- 
ment’s past performance be approved ? What hopes do the 
programme announced on Tuesday justify? Mr. Churchill 
and his colleagues can undoubtedly claim a good deal. Mr. 
Butler did claim a good deal in his speech at Westcliff last 
Friday. The country had, he pointed out, in the last half of 
last year been losing its reserves at the rate of £90,000,000 a 
month. Today not only has the drain been completely stopped 
but the slow process of regaining the lost ground has been 
begun. On Tuesday, since the Chancellor spoke, it was 
announced that the sterling area,-in which Great Britain so 
largely predominates, in October had a gold and dollar surplus 
of 82 million dollars, and that the area’s total reserves stand 
at a higher figure than since the end of 1951. The £ sterling 
has moved up to over $2.80 in New York. The situation 
has, for the moment at any rate, been saved. Disaster has 
been averted. The tide has begun to turn in the right direction. 
And it is due to the Chancellor himself to pay tribute to the 
combination of sagacity and resolution which have enabled 
him to render so signal service to the country. Various factors 
have contributed to the results achieved; the cut in imports, 
completely undesirable in itself, and the fact that the prices 
of many of those imports have fallen, have plainly helped the 
trade balance. But there are other factors which give rise to 
anxiety about the future. Many countries, like ourselves, are 
cutting imports, which means excluding some of our exports, 
and the re-entry of Germany and Japan into world-markets 
is not going to make the way of our exporters easier. There 
may be ground for qualified confidence. There is none at all 
for complacency. 

But the Government has other good reasons for satisfaction. 
The suddenness with which the “ warmonger™ charge was 
dropped, once the General Election was over, proves how dis- 
honest and disgraceful was the use of it by less admirable 
elements in the Labour Party. The danger of war has by no 
means disappeared, as Marshal Tito insisted, with a rather 
surprising degree of emphasis, on Monday: but it has unde- 
niably receded, thanks in part, at any rate, to the confidence 
engendered throughout Western Europe by Mr. Eden’s return 
to the Foreign Office. He will be in contact with Mr. 
Vyshinsky next week in New York, and though contacts with 
Russian diplomats in the past give little ground for optimism 
the Foreign Secretary can be counted on to exploit untiringly 
any visible hope of better relations between east and west. 
Failing success there—and of that there is lamentably 
little prospect—the present policy of strengthening the West 
through N.A.T.O., establishing cordial relations with Germany 
and endeavouring to smooth over differences between her and 
France must, and no doubt will, be prudently pursued. In the 
field of defence the Government’s record is not impugned by 
any of the more responsible of its political opponents. Nor 
indeed could it be, for the Labour Government contemplated, 
and took authority for, a considerably larger rearmament 
programme than the Conservatives are carrying out. 

In the domestic sphere too the Government has in the main 
made good its promises. Mr. Macmillan’s achievement in the 
matter of housing is notable. To have got 230,000 houses 
built in the course of the year (that that total will have been 
reached by the end of December is reasonably certain), against 
a Labour target of 200,000, represents a striking success. 
Whether the aim of 300,000 in a year will be realised in 1953 


or 1954 remains to be seen, but even the 30,000 by which this 
year’s total exceeds last year’s represents something substantial 
in human happiness and health. But Mr. Macmillan cannot 
afford to leave the question of housing subsidies, or the 
lamentable and unjust fate of the owners of rent-restricted 
houses, unconsidered. Why, when food subsidies were 
reduced, housing subsidies should be actually increased has 
vever yet been adequately explained. The outcry in the 
House of Commons when Mr. Butler took the necessary and 
salutary course of cutting food subsidies down found no 
noticeable echo in the country—a testimony to the good sense 
of the average citizen, even if he is not highly versed in 
economics. Mr. Macmillan should consider the housing 
subsidies again. None the less he is among the Ministers— 
Mr. Macleod at the Ministry of Health is another and Sir 
Walter Monckton most conspicuously a third—who have con- 
tributed materially to the confidence which, as recent by- 
election results indicate, the Government is increasingly com- 
manding in the country. Not that it can by any means afford 
to presume on that. There will be more by-elections to come, 
and seats may well be lost by an Administration which can 
hardly afford any losses at all. 

In the case of a newly-elected Government it is not the firs€ 
step that counts. It is much more likely to be the second or 
third. The work put in hand this week may go far to determine 
the Government's fortunes. The contents of the Transport and 
the Iron and Steel Bills are already known, or on the point 
cf being. For the Opposition’s contention that the fate of 
great industries cannot be perpetually tossed to and fro across 
the floor of the House of Commons there can be little tolerance. 
The establishment of that principle would be a singularly 
simple way of securing the Labour Party’s gains. And when 
Mr. Morrison and others give warning that whatever change 
the Government makes in regard to these industries Labour will 
reverse if it returns to office, the hollowness of the plea is dis- 
played for what it is. Labour having nationalised certain 
industries, the Conservatives went to the country on a pro- 
gramme which included the denationalisation of some, not all, 
of them, and the country sent them back to carry that pro- 
gramme out. They are under a moral as well as a political 
obligation to do that. It means re-establishing, though only 
in part, the principle of private enterprise which Labour 
assailed with temporary success. The moderation of the 
Government's proposals, which leave the railways under State 
ownership and provide for a considerable measure of State 
control of iron and steel, gives some reason for hope that the 
passage of the relevant Bills may be regarded more as a 
compromise than an act of retaliation, and these great indus- 
tries be left by Labour, as coal and electricity have been by 
Conservatives, to serve the community free from further politi- 
cal intervention and unsettlement. 

An Opposition does right to oppose, but the vote of censure 
Mr. Attlee and his colleagues have put down fails to rise above 
the level of the perfunctory. Complaint of the absence of 
“ positive and effective proposals,” for dealing with the econo- 
mic position of the country is groundless. It is strangely 
inconsistent, indeed, with the concurrent criticism that the 
Government is announcing too little legislation. On_ its 
deliberate abstinence from all legislation not immediately 
essential the Government is, in fact, to be commended. Far 
more essential is wise and efficient administration of the laws 
we have. It is true that the cost of living has increased. That 
is due almost wholly to the deliberate and fully justified 
removal of some of the subsidies. But there fs every indication 
that prices have reached their peak and the ratio between their 
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rise and that of wages has remained generally steady. That, 
moreover, has been achieved without any of the industrial 
conflict which Labour speakers so confidently predicted before 
the General Election. There has unfortunately been some fall 
in production, due largely to a fall in foreign demand. The 
Government can plainly not be held responsible for this, and 
they are equally incapable of enforcing the more efficient 
production for which they are constantly appealing (and which 
the various productivity committees have shown to be as 
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possible as it is necessary). They can and should be criticised 
for leaving undone what it is in their power to do, but not 
for failing to alter conditions in other countries. They are 
more on their trial in their second year than in their first. 
Their second Budget will be at least as crucial as the first. The 
verdict on them must be based on their performance, not on 
any preconceptions or party prejudices. They may be for- 
tunate in the divisions in the Labour camp, but nothing there 
can provide excuse for any slackness or infirmity of purpose. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


land meant little. When the increase in the Government 

majority at Wycombe is combined with it a definite trend 
begins to be apparent. The country is moving, it seems, in the 
direction of Conservatism, not away from it. Wycombe is signi- 
ficant. The late Conservative member, now Lord Astor, had 
important local connections. The new candidate, Mr. John 
Hall, had virtually none. The Labour candidate had been 
member for six years and was well-known and liked. And 
normally the swing of the pendulum is away from the party in 
power. The Labour split no doubt counted. Liberals, who 
held the balance at Wycombe, had little temptation to vote 
for a party in which Bevanism bulks as large as the More- 
cambe elections (misleading though they were in some respects) 
would suggest. But broadly, I think, the Conservative vote 
came from people who were well satisfied with the way the 
Government had got through its first year. The financial 
position has substantially improved, houses are getting built, 
the relations between the Minister of Labour and the trade 
unions are excellent. Labour has nothing to offer except 
more nationalisation. Unless it can improve on that there is 


little to induce electors to vote against the Government. 
* * * * 


sc by itself the drop in the Labour majority at Cleve- 


No one could better deserve honour than Lord Samuel did 
the tribute paid him by his fellow Liberals on Monday. The 
fact that he was first elected to the House of Commons fifty 
years ago does not mean that he has sat for fifty years, for 
there was a long break from 1918 to 1929. No one, I think, 
among living politicians holds an unbroken fifty years’ record. 
Lord Lambert was elected to the House of Commons in 1891, 
but he was out from 1924 to 1929. Mr. Churchill was elected 
in 1900, but he was out for a few weeks in 1908 and he was 
beaten three times between 1922 and 1924. As a Liberal, 
as a supporter of Zionism (though not, I think, himself a 
Zionist), as a philosopher, Lord Samuel has rendered distin- 
guished public service in many fields. Incidentally he once 
rendered me a private service of which he has no knowledge. 
When’ the official—and défaitiste—bulletin on the Battle 
of Jutland, with its devastating list of losses of British ships, 
came in, I said in a leading article in the Daily News, for which 
I was then writing, that when we had sustained a defeat (the 
facts as first published justified the conclusion that we had) we 
had better recognise the fact frankly. Someone asked a ques- 
tion about this article in the House, suggesting that it was 
calculated to spread gloom and despondency. Sir Herbert 
Samuel, who was Home Secretary at the time, in his reply 
firmly refused to put any such construction on the article—for 
which I have felt gratitude to him ever since. 

* * x * 


One passage in Lord Samuel’s own speech on Monday con- 
tained a phrase that was intentionally or unintentionally 
significant. For forty years, he said, we have had on the 
throne “ men of high character and prudent judgement.” Why 
forty? The fiftieth anniversary of Lord Samuel’s own first elec- 
tion to Parliament was being celebrated. If he had gone back 
fifty years he would have been nearer to the accession of 
Edward VII than, by choosing forty, he was to the accession 
of George V in 1910. Yet he chose forty as representing the 
Space of years in which we had been ruled by men of high 


integrity and prudent judgement. If a distinction is deliberately 
to be made between forty and fifty I am with Lord Samuel 
in choosing forty. 

* * * * 

I should like to write an essay, but shall in fact only write a 
paragraph, on the reading habits of the middle classes, or a 
large section of them. Not long ago I happened to stay at 
four different hotels on consecutive nights. There were several 
other guests at each. They no doubt had quite different 
characteristics, but they were uniform in one thing, that only 
one of them, so far as I can remember, read a book. They 
did not even bring periodicals with them. After dinner they 
aimlessly turned over old copies of the cheaper illustrated 
papers. And when they had got tired of that they went to bed. 
Last week I had occasion to take a longish railway journey. 
On the way down I shared a carriage with a clergyman (or 
minister) and his wife, middJe-aged or under. Between them 
they had What's on in London, one copy of the Daily 
Telegraph, one copy of Readers’ Digest. The two former 
lasted them more than two hours (they divided the daily 
paper). Then the husband took up the Readers’ Digest, but 
it was too much for him, and he went to sleep instead. Coming 
back the next day I travelled for four and a half hours with a 
young doctor, obviously intelligent. The literature he had 
equipped himself with was the Daily Mail, Picture Post and 
Illustrated. The one thing that reconciles me to the boredom 
of train-travel is the opportunity it gives for a little solid 
reading. But I am clearly out of step with the herd. 

* * * * 


I have read with interest a notice in the Scotsman that “ the 
Rev. Countess Mayo, D.D.,” is “resuming” on the subject 
of Truth in Action in the present week in a hall in Edinburgh. 
More light on this would be welcome. Women are not com- 
monly Doctors of Divinity, though it occasionally happens (as 
for example, in the case of Dr. Maude Royden). The wife of 
the Earl of Mayo was credited with no such distinction when 
the current issue of Who's Who was compiled, but she may, of 
course, have acquired it since. Nor was there then any sug- 
gestion of ordination. Is the “Countess” by any chance a 
Christian name, as with Earl Browder or Lord John Sanger ? 

~ * * 


It must be wonderful to be on Christian-name terms with 
first-class cricketers and footballers. Indeed if you can’t be on 
Christian-name terms with Royalty—not everyone can—this, no 
doubt, is the next best thing. Hitherto University sides have 
in the main escaped such uninvited matiness on the part of the 
critics, but apparently even they are now victims—as witness 
this (from the News Chronicle): 

Walter Winterbottom, England’s team manager, was greatly 
impressed with Cambridge centre-forward Jack Laybourne. . 
Jack not only scored two grand goals but continually instigated 
sweeping movements which kept Chenhall, Dove and Wills on 
their toes. Outside-left John Blythe and Geoff Wittekind scored 
the other goals. These two and ex-Enfield player John Lewington 
gave Laybourne gallant support. While right-back Bill Knightley- 
Smith gave a promising display, Jerry Alexander was in a class 
by himself in the Cambridge defence, and on his left flank Reg 
Vowels played with great determination. © 

Sir Pelham Warner is not the only person to find this habit 
stupid and distasteful. JANUS. 
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Eisenhower’s Triumph 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN P : 
< Washington. 


ENERAL EISENHOWER as President-elect has won 
sO sweeping a victory that he is under no special debt 
to the reactionaries or isolationists of the Republican 

Party. Eisenhower as President—with a senate in which the 
Democrats will exercise if not complete control at least very 
substantial influence—will be faced with a constant reminder 
that he owes his election in large measure to the Democratic 
support he has received all over the country. These appear to 
be the first important conclusions to be drawn from a result 
as decisive in its different way as was the post-war Labour 
victory in Britain. And they encourage the hope that, after 
the inevitable chaos of a change-over in a Government as huge 
as the American Government now is, a period of steady and 
not illiberal administration in Washington may be in prospect. 

The Americans, in the exercise of their inalienable right, 
have put their trust in a soldier (as they have several times 
done before) who is an amateur in politics but by no means an 
amateur in international affairs. It is a matter for philosophic 
contemplation that, whereas six months ago Eisenhower was 
held in almost unchallenged esteem and respect throughout 
the free world, that same free world is now displaying con- 
siderable uncertainty about the consequences which may flow 
from his elevation to the Presidency of the United States. 

When Eisenhower was known and judged as what the 
Americans call “ soldier-statesman”™ there were few reserva- 
tions about him. The reservations have formed, in astonish- 
ingly little time, since he has been judged as politician. And 
there is a further important if ironical truth to be noted. 
When the President-elect was being eulogised as soldier- 
statesman it was held highly in his favour that he had 
a genius for drawing together dissentient groups and forces 
and imbuing them with a common determination, so that they 
found themselves working with zeal and in a hitherto un- 
attained unity under his command. When Eisenhower was 
being judged as politican the reservations that sprang up were 
largely based on objections to the way in which he was 
exercising this same genius. He was bringing together the 
dissentient elements of the Republican Party—the liberals and 
conservatives and even the reactionaries, even the out-and-out 
demagogues. 

So long as Eisenhower was the soldier-statesman nobody 
raised the question whether some of those upon whom he was 
exercising his unifying genius were undesirables. The question 
arose only when he translated the accomplishment into terms 
of election-year politics. Then it was felt that he had made 
sacrifices of principle in order to gain public office. Methods 
which were applauded when they were applied on the battle- 
field or in the international field were denounced when they 
were applied to secure a political victory. 

I believe, without claiming any first-hand knowledge of 
Eisenhower's inmost thoughts, that this is the case he would 
make for the course he has pursued during the campaign—the 
course which has made him the President and brought the 
Republican Party back to power after twenty years in the 
wilderness. He has said many times: “I am the same man as 
1 was before,” and he has seemed sometimes to be angry or 
grieved that anyone should believe that his character and his 
deepest beliefs should have been changed by five months of 
political campaigning. The fear of many of his critics during 
the campaign was that there were among the dissentient ele- 
ments he had embraced and sought to unify those, such as 
Senator Taft, who would be too strong for him, so that they, not 
he, would be found calling the tune once he was established in 
the White House. But Eisenhower is entitled to say that this 
lack of faith in him which never occurred when he was soldier- 
statesman is no more justified. now than it was then. 

And indeed the least that can be granted to a good man 
who has served his generation well is a suspension of any 
hasty conclusion that he will be over-ridden by fight-wing 


Republicans. Those who have been inspirited by Adlai 
Stevenson and have seen greatness in him cannot be expected 
not to be bitterly disappointed over his defeat. But that is 
in itself a poor reason for despairing over Eisenhower’s victory. 

The flesh of the free world has been made to creep in the 
last weeks of the campaign. President Truman, who laid about 
him with the same vigour he brought to bear four years ago 
when his own eleetion was at stake, argued that the peace 
would be gravely endangered if Eisenhower and the Republi- 
cans were returned, on the ground that they would so reduce 
expenditure on rearmament, and so neglect the well-being of 
America’s allies, that the anti-Communist alliance would be 
weakened and frustrated. Governor Stevenson, in one of -his 
eve-of-the-election speeches, concurred in this view. General 
Eisenhower, as the campaign reached its rough and raw climax, 
raised no less fearful a spectre. He said that Stevenson 
betrayed “a mentality that is completely untutored in the 
tough business of world relations ” and could produce nothing 
better than a “ formula for dealing with Soviet aggression . . « 
openly stated in terms of * give’ and ‘ concede.’ ” 

The case on both sides was overstated; and what neither 
side ever got around to acknowledging was that there are 
certain immutable truths and certain incontrovertible facts 
which would not be affected by the accession to power of 
either party or either candidate, and would have to be met 
with policies to which there are no acceptable alternatives. 
What can be seen ‘in retrospect to have been most important 
about the campaign—as distinct from what was most 
spectacular, or most nerve-racking, or most interesting at the 
time it happened—was the great area of basic agreement on 
foreign policy which existed between the two embattled sides. 

Eisenhower said that the Administration had bungled its way 
into the Korean war, and that there should be more South 
Koreans in the front lines. But neither he nor anyone with a 
responsible voice in his party advocated either a retreat from 
Korea or the enlargement of the conflict into a world war. 
Both sides were agreed that aggression in Korea must be 
fought; both accepted the proposition that the war there cannot 
be honourably ended by submission to the Communist demand 
that prisoners should be forcibly repatriated. And—General 
Eisenhower's project for a trip to the scene notwithstanding— 
neither showed any belief that a fundamental change in the 
design of the war is desirable. Stevenson accused Eisenhower 
of flirting with isolationism and of promising impossible tax- 
relief by economies which could be effected only at the expense 
of America’s security. But both sides gave uncompromising 
support to the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, and neither 
proposed the withdrawal, or even the drastic reduction, of 
military aid to the N.A.T.O. countries. And neither side 
questioned the nature or the extent of the Communist threat 
to freedom and peace throughout the world. 

Even the uncomfortable argument that if America wants 
to end the system of big grants and loans to friendly nations 
abroad she must lower some of her tariffs and otherwise pro- 
vide the means by which those nations may earn dollars by 
selling their goods to the United States—even this was not 
disputed. What Eisenhower said about it was that America 
should both “ maintain tariff policies that operate in the interest 
of our agriculture and industry ” and “ seek out opportunities 
to increase imports of commodities, goods and services which 
will . . . help make our allies self-supporting.” Only on the 
surface, in fact, were the candidates fighting over foreign 
policy. An immense measure of agreement on the essentials 
now exists among the American people. 

Very deep in the waters lies the immutable truth that the 
United States and Britain are bound together by hoops of 
steel. There are not many men who have had better reason 
to know this than Eisenhower has. He does not like 
Socialism, and he is apt to get his facts a little askew on such 
matters as the right of a British farmer to cut down one of 
his trees. But there is no justification in that for the conclu- 
sion that Eisenhower does not understand the reasons why the 
Anglo-American partnership is vital to both countries, or that 
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he will listen to and accept advice to the contrary. Eisenhower 
is, as the New York Times has said, “ a living symbol of the 
fact that democratic nations can co-operate successfully to 
defend their liberties.” If there are uncertainties about his 
future in Washington there are also certainties about his past 
in London and Washington which ought, even in the after- 
math of a violent political campaign, to encourage the free 
world to see Eisenhower in a larger perspective than that of the 
five months’ election campaign. 


The War Criminals 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


time since 1945 were condemned as war criminals and 

who are still in Allied prisons are referred to as war 
criminals. In German newspapers the same men are invariably 
referred to as “ war criminals.” The inverted commas leave a 
certain scope for interpretation. They may mean: All 
these men are innocent. They may also mean: Some of these 
men are innocent and some are guilty. The latter interpreta- 
tion is correct as far as the overwhelming majority of German 
newspapers and the responsible Germans are concerned. If 
a responsible German speaks of the “ so-called war criminals,” 
he does not mean their collective innocence. He launches a 
protest against the collective condemnation by the Allies, who 
still maintain that all trials were fair, that all those sentenced 
were guilty and that consequently clemency and not a truly 
legal review is the only possible approach to the problem. 

There are, of course, irresponsible Germans. General 
Ramcke’s recent outburst was irresponsible in the extreme. 
But, then, German public opinion has been as unanimous and 
as unequivocal in denouncing Ramcke as public opinion 
abroad. But quite apart from Ramcke’s venomous attack, 
there has been a tendency in the last few years among former 
Nazis and German nationalists in general to reply to the thesis 
of the collective guilt of the German people with the equally 
erroneous thesis of collective innocence. It is particularly from 
these quarters that the demand for a general amnesty for all 
Germans condemned as war criminals is frequently heard. 
And any German who comes out with a statement in favour 
of prisoners at Werl or Landsberg may be certain of unanimous 
applause from right-wing compatriots. 

This is one of the awkward instances, not infrequent in 
recent German history, where an outcry comes from the 
wrong people, but not necessarily in a wrong cause. The 
experience of Germans who in the early years of Allied occupa- 
tion publicly criticised the arbitrariness of denazification or 
the error of dismantling peaceful industries is the same. The 
German critic of Allied policy in the last few years has had 
a hard time. There was the temptation to say too much 
in order to become popular. But there was also the temptation 
to say too little in order to avoid unwelcome applause. It 
has not always been easy to steer a course between these two 
temptations. 

The same difficulty exists in the case of the war criminals 
or “war criminals.” Observers abroad may feel somewhat 
uneasy about an apparently exaggerated righteousness on the 
German side. They may say: “ Why all this excitement ? 
A few hundred prisoners is all that is left after the enormous 
crimes of the Nazi years. Is not this small number wholly 
disproportionate to the magnitude of the crimes committed ? 
If the Germans plead for reducing even this number, does it 
not mean that they are unaware of what happened on German 
responsibility only a few years ago, that they are even anxious 
to arrive at a certain rehabilitation of this gruesome past ? ” 

The responsible German will understand much of this 
argument. He has himself been uneasy for years about the 
disproportion between gigantic crimes and comparatively few 
criminals. Justice, however, cannot be achieved by 
comparing the number of men~ convicted with the 
extent of the crimes committed, but only by the evidence that 
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every single prisoner was individually guilty for the crime of 
which he stood accused. !t is this evidence which is in doubt 
and which accounts for the inverted commas. Too many of 
those still held in prison were sentenced more as representa- 
tives of certain groups than as individual criminals. Too many 
were sentenced on insufficient evidence and without the benefit 
of the doubt. There was the almost insoluble problem of 
superior orders. There was, shortly after the war and its 
horrors, the inevitable atmosphere of anger, even of hatred and 
vengeance, which rendered justice, to be meted out by the 
victors to the vanquished, a superhuman task. 

As matters stand today, and as Mr. Eden stated in the 
House of Commons last week, prima facie cases for clemency 
are submitted to the Foreign Secretary by the British High 
Commissioner. 1a the majority of these cases a decision is 
taken in favour of clemency. On the American side also 
prisoners are continuously being released. In the view of Allied 
public opinion the releases may be faster than they should be. 
In the view of German public opinion the releases are slower 
than they should be. There will be a general change in the 
situation after ratification of the Contractual Agreements 
between the three Western Powers and the Federal Republic. 
A mixed German-Allied Commission will then review the 
cases of all those left in jail in Germany. 

But quite apart from the fact that a considerable number 
of Germans are still in Western prisons outside Germany, 
though not in the United Kingdom, the. hopes of speedy 
ratification of the Contractual Agreements, signed in May, 
have been considerably dimmed by events in France. The 
mixed commission cannot start work before France has ratified. 
When is that going to happen ? Even if the Bundestag ratifies 
by the end of November, as is now contemplated, it may be a 
long time before France follows suit. At present the chances 
of French ratification are almost nil. It does not look very 
convincing to German public opinion that the fate of many of 
those in prison should depend on circumstances beyond 
Germany’s control. Would it therefore not be fairer to speed 
up clemency releases now, and to put the mixed commission 
into effect between the United States, the United Kingdom 
and the Federal Republic as soon as the Federal Republic 
has ratified ? To review the cases in partnership as soon 
as possible seems to be the best solution. There is no doubt 
that German members of the commission will in no way favour 
the release of true criminals. The German claim is not for a 
general amnesty but for comprehensive justice. 

There was one very typical incident in Germany recently, 
which better than any argument illustrates the situation and 
the difficulty of reconciling the British and German points of 
view. A prisoner had escaped from the British prison at Werl 
in Germany. This man, named Kappe, had been a corporal 
and a guard in a labour camp in 1944. In this capacity he had 
caught a Russian prisoner stealing provisions. Kappe shot 
the Russian, but, as he claimed at the time, only after he had 
been attacked by him with an iron pole. He was tried by 
a German Court and acquitted on the grounds of self-defence. 
In 1948 a British Military Court in Hamburg sentenced the 
same man as a war criminal to life imprisonment. Later the 
sentence was reduced to twenty-one years in prison. Kappe 
fled to a place named Aurich in Lower Saxony. One of the 
Aurich aldermen, who had been told of Kappe’s whereabouts, 
notified the German police. The police arrested Kappe in 
order to hand him over to the British authorities. When the 
transfer was about to be made, the prisoner escaped again. 
He has not been recaptured since. 

But there was an aftermath in the Aurich City Council. 
The alderman who had denounced Kappe was violently 
attacked by the vast majority of his colleagues for having 
betrayed a compatriot. If a “war criminal” escapes, according to 
general opinion, so much the better for the poor fellow. And 
why should the German authorities help the British in 
recapturing their prisoner? Let the British look after their 
prisoners is what the majority of Germans think. 

It all comes down to the question of the benefit of the 
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doubt. Is Kappe a murderer who killed a starving Russian 
in cold blood ? Or is he a man who simply performed his 
duty and acted in self-defence ? It is probably impossible to 
clear up today what happened in that labour camp eight years 
ago. German and British views must almost necessarily differ 
on the question of whether Kappe is a proven criminal. They 
must consequently differ on the question of whether it is the 
duty of every German citizen to help in recapturing an 
escaped prisoner. There, once again, is the case of the war 
criminal and of the “war criminal.” Is not clemency on 


a large scale the best way out of this dilemma ? 


The Sermon I Want—IlI 


By C. L. JACQUES 
(To whom a Second Prize has been awarded.) 


HE sermon I want to hear would frighten me if | 

heard it. I have listened to sermons regularly all my 

life, always with a feeling of disappointment, a sense 
that what I wanted, and yet feared, had not been said. Though 
I belong to the Church of England, I have heard sermons in 
churches of every other denomination; but no sermon yet has 
truly struck at the heart of things for me: my need has yet to 
be met. In talking to people I have found that this is not an 
idiosyncrasy of mine. We go through life with a deep spiritual 
hunger, though only half aware of it. 

The sermons I have heard did not meet this spiritual need. 
Some lacked the ring of real conviction; some lacked substance, 
were padded out with reminiscence or were just cosy chats. 
Others were pieces of undigested theology or doctrine, some- 
times attacks on other Churches; some were a string of well- 
known phrases and texts which had lost their force and 
meaning. Perhaps the most disappointing of all were those 
which played down Christianity to make it attractive, or to 
soothe and comfort the congregation. 

The great Welsh preachers of the last century had a few 
great sermons, which they preached all over the countryside 
and improved year by year. So strong was their evangelistic 
preaching that they struck awe and wonder into the hearts of 
their hearers. Even if their method is no longer practical 
today their deep fervour and conviction are more necessary 
than ever. The modern generation is schooled to a much 
shorter sermon, and it is a real difficulty for the preacher of 
today to work on the minds and hearts of men in a mere fifteen 
or twenty minutes; moreover he has to preach so often to the 
same congregation that he must become weary of trying to 
find fresh matter or a fresh approach to old truths. 

All I know is that I want to hear the great spiritual truths 
and mysteries of the Christian religion preached so vividly 
and so dynamically that I shall truly believe them: and that 
all doubts and reservations will be swept away. I want to be 
drawn into the presence of God by the force of the preacher’s 
own conviction; by the power of a man who speaks in the 
* presence of God and through whom God is speaking. I want 
to leave that church as one whose direction of will has been 
changed, and whose burden of despair has been replaced 
by an immense uplifting of the heart with a new faith. If 
this seems much to ask, one can only say that it has been done 
repeatedly through the last centuries. 

I want the preacher to set out for me, Sunday by Sunday, 
the whole basic truths of Christianity, so that I may never 
forget them. He will expound them confidently, knowing that 
he is offering final and ultimate truth. He will not accom- 
modate himself to the scientist, or politician, or economist, 
or spiritualist, or industrialist. He will be aware of the 
tragedy and misery in our world; he will know that he may 
hurt rather than comfort; that he may arouse bitterness and 
antagonism, anger and mockery. But he will also command 
respect, even from his enemies. 

Such a sermon, or series of sermons, I should hear with 
dread, for the preaching of the unassailable Gospel, by a man 
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of the most loving heart and understanding mind, would shatter 
the shoddy materialism of our age, tear away our comfortable 
illusions, mock at the rationalisation of our conduct and lay 
bare our hidden motives. The preacher does not do this by 
denunciation; if he tries, most of us redirect the accusations 
to our neighbours. No, it is self-conviction that is dreaded, 
seeing oneself with no comforting illusions, measuring oneself 
against the perfection and love of God, opening one’s mind 
to disconcerting truths and finding the old escapist mechanism 
breaking down. This is the agony of the spirit to be dreaded. 
This is the humiliation which our pride resents. And we 
modern people are very proud. It will need a great preacher 
to break that pride. With our belief in progress, in science, 
in man as the conqueror of nature, we acknowledge no need 
of help; we admit no ultimate failure. As tragedy piles up on 
tragedy, we still pin our faith to that hopeless conditional “* If.” 
If only men would be more tolerant, a little less selfish, a 
little more careful on the roads, more charitable, more loving, 
more disciplined. It goes on interminably, in every discussion 
of every modern problem. There is no such easy way out. 
The Gospel says so unequivocally. 

The sermon I want to hear will say so, too. And it will 
say that this Gospel is Good News because it tells the true 
way out of our dilemma. But it is a hard way. The preacher 
will not try to make it easy. Even with God’s help available 
for us it will still be difficult. I am afraid of such a hard way, 
and yet I want it desperately. So I think do many of us. 
The preacher will face the fact that this is an age of tragedy, 
and he will not pretend that Christianity is a panacea for all 
the evil and misery in the world. He will make us face these 
facts and realise that suffering is part of life. Even to the 
greatest preachers God has not revealed all this mystery. 
There is much that can never be explained. 

But this is an age of courage also. Men are prepared to 
take all risks to test the discoveries of science, and the 
last war inspired deeds of the greatest heroism. Christianity 
also demands courage, moral courage, spiritual daring of the 
highest order. It inspires courage also, and makes the most 
timid of us brave. The preacher must call out this response, 
and yet be honest enough to confess that Christians live largely 
by faith, that God is still a mystery and His power and methods 
incomprehensible to us. This makes the Christian life the 
greatest adventure of all. In an age of gambling the preacher 
can claim that the greatest gamble of all is to stake all on God. 

The preacher must draw the people not to himself but to 
Christ. Each individual will come face to face with Christ, 
and live his own life with his eyes on this Perfection. This 
is quite different from living to a set of rules. It is much 
easier to make a set of rules for people and much easier for 
people to live by them. But I think the preacher who reduces 
the Christian life to a rule of ethics, however noble, is no 
longer preaching Christianity. It is a great temptation to do 
this in this age of mass-propaganda, when men have almost 
lost the power to think for themselves, and are so drugged 
with newspapers and wireless programmes and television that 
even the will to think has been killed. It is like teaching a 
man to walk who has lost the use of his legs and prefers to 
be wheeled about even when he has been cured. 

When the preacher finds all these apparently insuperable 
difficulties, he still has all the keys to the Kingdom in his hand. 
He can tell his people that no man needs to live or fight his 
way alone. Fellowship is an old-fashioned word, but every 
preacher knows the bitter loneliness of many people today, 
their hunger for friendship and true fellowship. Communism 
has made immense capital out of this crying need. 
Christianity draws men and women much closer together than 
any political creed. When the preacher has offered to men 
today the spiritual truths of Christianity, has brought them 
home to God, given them into the keeping of Christ Himself; 
when they feel the burning power of God’s love re-creating 

_them from within and joining them in friendship to their 
fellow men—then that preacher is doing the work of God in 
the world today. 
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Fables of Today—-I 
Other Island 


By JACQUETTA:- HAWKES 


SMALL island, temperate and fertile, supported a 

thriving population of beavers. They had been settled 

there for a long time, and had built and maintained a 
dam and lodge in the one river which drained the island. 
They knew of nothing beyond their own littie domain, the 
unbounded ocean surrounding it, and a misty shape on the 
western horizon that showed shell-pink at dawn and stood out 
black against the setting sun. From time immemorial the 
beavers had venerated this distant sea-mark, calling it Other 
Island and identifying it as both the home and the very person 
of Bea, their ruling goddess. 

As the years went by, however, some of the most energetic 
beavers, the animals of action, came to feel restless and frus- 
trated. They could find no satisfaction in the pleasant social 
life of the lodge, in aquatics, or in the beautiful myths and 
tales which had been handed on from generation to generation 
and which were the chief glory of beaver existence. They 
began to seek an outlet for their energies in sea-swimming, an 
undertaking of great difficulty and discomfort for fresh-water 
animals. They devised masks to keep the salt water out of 
their eyes and mouths, and by a cembination of persistence 
and acts of real courage made journeys of as much as five miles 
from the island. Their natural goal was Other Island. When 
they were nearer to it by the five miles that proved to be the 
absolute limit of beaver endurance, swimmers were able to 
observe that it appeared to be quite an ordinary island. There 
was no sign of a divine residence or of any remarkable feature 
—indeed as far as they could see it was both flat and barren. 

Nevertheless Other Island exercised a stronger and stronger 
attraction on the beavers. Many of them gave up all their 
old relaxations, their sports, story-telling and idling in the 
sun; they also gave up earning their daily fish—that is to say 
helping to maintain the dam and lodge—and hunting. At 
first this neglect didn’t seem to make much difference to the 
beaver community, for fish were plentiful and the buildings 
in good repair. So the young males who had felt the lure of 
Other Island devoted their energy to devising ways of getting 
there. Their mates thought they were mad, and after a time 
grew tired of saying that it was wonderful to be left in peace. 

The enthusiasts used their keen and expert teeth to fell a 
huge tree of far greater size than any they had ever tackled 
before, then set to work to hollow it. For all their skill beavers 
are not shaped to use their teeth like an adze, and so this task 
of making a dug-out boat proved to be a long and painful 
one, leaving many of them with very sore snouts. Still they 
persisted; they were creatures obsessed. At great cost to their 
tender noses they left two cross partitions amidships, and lined 
the space between them with clay, thus converting it into a 
tank which they intended to flood and stock with live fish. 
They also constructed benches along the sides with holes above 
them so shaped and arranged that beavers crouched on the 
benches could thrust through their tails and use them as oars. 
They named their vessel “ Ocean Tree.” 

At last the Other Island Expedition was ready to start. The 
whole population came to the river-mouth to see it off, and 
the Chief Elder made a long and high-minded speech. In his 
peroration the Elder said how great a thing it was that at last 
beavers were to set paw in the Other Island, how it would 
express the great spirit of the race and how those who had 
perforce to stay at home would send their hearts with the 
explorers, experiencing with them every hardship and every 
joy. The audience barked hysterically, thundering their broad 
tails upon the ground. 

The explorers beavered their boat, each one of the rowers 
wriggling his tail through the correct slot and clinging on to 
the bench with all his claws, while their leader attached a 
wooden extension to the end of his tail and hung it over the 
stern as a rudder. Then at a signal from the steersman the 
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whole crew raised their tails as one beaver and rowed away at 
a rapid stroke, their whiskers trembling with the strain. So 
they set out on a journey of 500,000 paws—a journey, as it 
seemed to them, into outermost space. 

Only one person was absent from the ceremony. This was 
an animal who had been the most gifted teller of tales, old 
and new, in the days when the beavers had more time to listen 
and enjoy. He failed to notice when the rest swarmed away and 
stayed meditating in the lodge. When he roused himself and 
found he was alone he swam off to do a little fishing. 

A fortnight later the expedition returned; the stay-at-home 
beavers saw the vessel come crawling jerkily up the river, 
nearly half the rowing-holes without a tail, and the survivors 
ragged of fur and emaciated. The welcome home was a little 
less enthusiastic than the send-off, because during the past 
two weeks the absence of so many of the most active young 
males had led to a fish-shortage, while there had been a 
serious collapse of the dam, undoubtedly caused by the neglect 
it had suffered during the making of “ Ocean Tree.” Still, most 
of the beavers went down to the river-bank, and helped to 
support or carry their exhausted fellows back to the lodge. 

When the worst cases of exhaustion had been put to sleep 
and the rest given a little food and first aid, the Elder made a 
short formal speech of welcome and asked the leader of the 
expedition for some account of the great adventure. The 
leader described the terrible strain of rowing, of using the tail 
in so unnatural a manner; he told of a violent squall which had 
nearly capsised the whole boat, but happily in the end had 
merely swept five beavers overboard. Then he spoke of the 
worst catastrophe of all; for reasons they could not understand, 
after less than a day’s voyaging, the fish in the tank had begun 
to die and the explorers had been obliged to live on bad water 
and rotting fish. It was this which had caused the largest 
number of deaths in the party, and the most horrible suffering. 
However all sacrifice had been justified at last, for the expedi- 
tion had reached its goal: beavers had explored Other Island. 
There was a murmur among the audience. 

“And what did you discover there ? ” asked the Elder. 

“ Nothing ” replied the leader. “ You surely didn’t expect 
us to bring back Bea in her fish-scale cloak, or logs from her 
golden house ? ” 

“ Well then, what was it like ? ” said the Elder, nettled. 

“You know Barren Point on the far side of this island ? 
Well, it was very much like that but even more harsh and 
rocky. Indeed, two of the party died of thirst and fatigue 
while exploring it.” 

The company applauded loudly, and more speeches were 
made proclaiming the triumph of beaverkind in at last reaching 
this furthest known part of the universe. During the tail- 
thumping after the last of these speeches the leader suddenly 
caught sight of the beaver who had failed to attend the fare- 
well ceremony. The noise had disturbed his reveries, and he 
was uncurling himself and looking about him in an uncertain 
sort of way. 

“T say,” said the Leader of the Expedition, “surely that 
beaver ought to show more interest? I’m not thinking of 
myself, of course. I was no more than an instrument. But 
loyalty, you know . . . the honour of beaverdom.” 

“T quite agree,” added one of the other explorers. “Ho 
ought to join in. Why, it’s almost an insult to Bea... .” 

“Don’t mind him,” the Elder answered reassuringly. “ As 
I expect you can remember, he is a great dreamer, and prob- 
ably even now is far away, perhaps wandering in some magic 
land where the rivers are deliciously perfumed and flavoured, 
where the lodges stand for ever and are filled with music, 
where beavers are as beautiful as kingfishers. The banquet is 
now ready—or the nearest approach to a banquet that is pose 
sible in the present food-shortage. When we have refreshed 
ourselves we will get the fellow to recite to us. I don’t think 
you've had much experience of his powers. You'll be 
astonished how easily he can transport you to these strange 
lands of his... .” 

And in truth the beavers listened far into the night. 
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Anglo-Irish 
By JOHN PRATT (Queen Mary College, London) 


RELAND seems a wonderful place in which to study 

English civilisation. For it is pre-eminently one 

large and glorious English landscape of the eighteenth 
century, and the English-speaking country-people who live in 
its Georgian cottages and fine gracious houses have more in 
common with any rural community in provincial England 
than they have with the civilisation which produced the Book 
of Kells. Indeed, through their long traditions of close if 
unwilling association, they seem to have more affinities with 
English civilisation than do the Welsh people, who, despite a 
more carefully preserved nationality, remain loyal to the 
British Crown. Nor, I think, should Ireland be ashamed of 
its long liaison with the more general British civilisation. The 
extent of its anglicisation, the wealth of its contributions to 
English culture, were only marks of its continuing importance 
as one of the major British countries. 

We should all be forced to recognise that the fine Irish towns, 
their architecture and society—even the landscape itself—were 
largely the contributions of the “hated English.” Nor is it 
likely that they were equally hated in all periods. Any- 
way, the influence is staring us in the face; it has been there 
ever since the stone ring-fort gave way to the Norman English 
and then the Edwardian castle, and it is evident in the pre- 
Reformation church architecture as well as in the Georgian. 
Of course, there is no need to confine one’s attention to the 
obvious physical influence. It is said, with apparent accuracy, 
that the Norman English established the Catholic faith itself 
in Ireland, even as William the Conqueror had confirmed it in 
England. (The true “ old faith” of Ireland was not Roman 
at all in form, but the native British Christian rite—the 
“ monastic ” Church which has completely disappeared.) The 
Anglo-Norman clergy and baronage fostered a slow change 
of rite and discipline, and an orientation to Rome, thereby 
establishing the truly Roman Church in Ireland much more 
securely than their Reformation descendants and successors 
managed to disestablish it again. It must thus be conceded 
by the mischievous Protestant “that the Irish masses may be 
backward in their religion, but they are not backward enough 
to subscribe to the * old faith.” 

There were times when signs in Gaelic (if there were 
such things) would not have been tolerated in the proud city 
of Dublin, and long ago there was a time when the once 
advanced Celtic civilisation was reduced to a scrabble of 
bearded chieftains living “ beyond the Pale.” But even this 
is not something to be hated or ignored in the new Irish history, 
but should certainly be recognised as an important phase in 
the making of the Ireland and the Irishman of today. For he 
is no longer a harp-playing, manuscript-illuminating Celt, but 
a modern English-speaking Briton, whose ancestry somehow 
makes contact with the language at the point of its Elizabethan 
vigour, and undergoes the eighteenth-century age of taste and 
reason with brilliant results. All this is as indelibly stamped 
upon his character as the Fenian movement, and its effects 
may last much longer. : 

Even so, a people’s particular history is a fine thing to 
remember, and even to cultivate, so long as it does not tend to 
become History. By this I mean that peculiar twentieth- 
century phenomenon of totalitarian conditioning—a mixture 
of fact, emotion and fantasy which tends to ignore 
whole blocks and centuries of true history, and to bridge these 
enormous gaps with bogus continuities, Its symptoms are the 
same in every community; it is a recognisable seizure upon 
certain facts, legends and survivals, and the elevation and dis- 
tortion of those facts and legends into such a pronounced bias 
over the face of history that present-day actuality soon ceases 
to make sense in the light of it. Any modern European country 
can grasp one of its old cultural strains and treat all later 
political and cultural infusions—perhaps the major ones—as 
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the “enslavement” of this. Saxon England, for instance, 
had essentially the same development side-by-side with 
Gaelic Ireland, and was, for the most part, even subject to 
the same series of kings, the same hierarchies of barons from 
outside and in. But how differently does modern England 
regard this common history from the way modern Ireland 
regards the same phenomenon! There is no yearning in 
England to live in sod huts and sing the praises of the Saxon 
heroes. 

It is my belief (perhaps insufficiently founded) that the cul- 
tural health of the Irish people is in grave danger from the 
Kultur kind of history. For it is the mark of Kultur that it 
often tends to obscure the most basic and obvious traditions, 
continuities and influences bearing upon the refinement of a 
people. Instead, it seeks to establish a complete reorientation 
in terms of an earlier civilisation—a reorientation which can 
never be anything but synthetic anyway, since no earlier 
civilisation can be re-created, or even built upon in a healthy 
way, when its continuity is severed, or it has long formed a 
minor channel of the national life. / 

All this is important, for mstance, when it comes to an ana- 
lysis of the failure of the “ Gaelic Revival.” That the “ Gaelic 
Revival” is a failure can hardly be denied, on the evidence of 
many Irish observers. We can all enjoy the modern vision 
of the Anglo-Irish country gentleman in Dublin, demanding 
stoutly of the passers-by that they translate the signs on the 
Government doors, so that he may find the proper nest of 
bureaucrats he has to deal with. But the failure of the “ Gaelic 
Revival” is by no means confined to the Anglo-Irish. The 
official revival of the Gaelic language seems to have failed 
simply because it has so little to offer the average Irishman. It 
remains something official—imposed artificially from above. 
It has nothing to do with his social, literary or business 
interests, and is thus completely alien to his culture. There 
seems to be a widespread reluctance to see the “ old language ” 
die out in the isolated regions where it is spoken naturally, but 
I also found a widespread reluctance to the making of “ Gaels ” 
out of those who are not, and who have not been for hundreds 
of years. Meanwhile, the strong dialects of good English 
speech remain the truest Irish language, as every tourist knows. 

I have said at the beginning that Ireland seems to me 
a wonderful place in which to study English civilisation, 
and I believe this is so on many levels, and for several 
reasons. First, Ireland, as a country close to Britain, has 
always received the direct force of English influence. 
Secondly, it is a separate country, and this gives the student an 
unparalleled chance to determine precisely what the English 
contributions were—what was exported to Ireland besides 
hatred and injustice, and what took root there. In the third 
place Ireland has a largely English civilisation which has had 
practically no nineteenth century at all. It remains an 
eighteenth-century agricultural nation—a perfect “ period ” 
piece. One could not go far in this, of course, without realising 
that the Irish people themselves have made the English culture 
what it is in Ireland. Perhaps “ Anglo-Irish civilisation ” 
would be a better term, were it not loaded with the wrong 
implications, for no one can read the English literature of 
Ireland without being conscious of the Irish element in it. 

It strikes me that this civilisation is a true heritage of the 
present Irish people, and that it is upon the largely uncon- 
scious continuities springing from it that their political, 
economic, social and cultural life depends for form and direc- 
tion. It seems to me, then, that the Irish educational 
system has its choice. It can level everything down to the 
senseless clods through inaccuracy, bias and a silly “ Celtic ” 
emphasis; or, following the example of the modern Irish 
writers, it can recognise, and infuse with new life, a rich 
heritage of continuities. This heritage is something to which 
England has contributed strongly, and in which England is 
intimately involved. 





Honourable mention and one guinea to Richard F. Gibb, of 
Edinburgh University. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


Hitler. Valuable as it will be as a text-book and a 
reference-book for the history of the period, its great merit 
is that, without any straining after dramatic effects, it leaves 
a sense of drama in the mind. The little man in the soiled and 
ill-fitting aquascutum becomes the ruler of Europe, the Sieg 
Heils pulsate gratingly as a steam-saw in vast auditoriums, 
potentates and premiers are dragged as captives to Obersalz- 
burg, and in the palaces of fallen dynasties the Austrian wastrel 
dictates the destinies of half the world: Yet in all the splen- 
dour of his triumph, in all his harsh gloating over the subjuga- 
tion of his enemies, he remains astonishingly insignificant and 
inappropriate. The tragedy follows the classic form; his 
egomania degenerates into hubris; the jealousy of Olympus 
is aroused; and in the last act the Furies flit and gibber like 
vampires among the smoking ruins. Yet as we ponder upon 
the desis and Jusis of this frightful tragedy we are left, not 
with the purifying effects of pity and terror, but with a sad 
sense that here was no heroic figure defying the Fates, no 
symbol of magnificent madness or error, but someone small 
and barren, generating superhuman force by the very inten- 
sity of his envy and rancour. How came it that so empty 
a character can have captured the devotion of a great people ? 
That is the problem that will remain so long as the Hitler 
myth survives. It is not sufficient, to my mind, to explain it by 
the contention that Hitler was able to reflect and exaggerate 
the underlying emotions of humiliation and vengeance that 
afflicted the Germans after their defeat in the First War. Nor 
is it wholly satisfactory to trace the calculating ways that 
enabled Hitler, without departing from the strict letter of 
legality, to treat the constitution as an artichoke, stripping the 
German people leaf by leaf of all protection against his 
tyranny, until there was nothing left but the choke of his own 
daemonic force. After all, the Germans are neither weak nor 
stupid. How did he succeed in binding the thoughts of all 
those millions ? 


URING the last week I have been reading with profit 
and pleasure Mr. Alan Bullock’s biography of Adolf 


* * * * 

When I was working in Berlin in 1929 I received one day 
a report from Munich to the effect that the Hitler movement 
had not, as some contended, been finally discredited by the 
fiasco of November 9th, 1923, but that every day he was 
gaining more adherents and might soon become a real menace 
to the stability of the Weimar Republic. Disturbed by this 
information, I consulted a German friend of mine whom I had 
known for many years. He was a diplomatist of wide experi- 
ence and knowledge, who in the last years of the Empire had 
held the post of Foreign Secretary for some short and danger- 
ous months. He laughed at my perplexity, and to this day I 
can remember the words he used. “ However well,” he said, 
“we diplomatists may think we know a foreign country, there 
is always something that eludes our analysis. It is quite impos- 
sible that Adolf Hitler could ever achieve eminence in this 
country, and for three reasons. First, his appearance and 
accent are ridiculous, and the Germans are incapable of res- 
pecting a Bohemian buffoon. Secondly, he showed cowardice 
on the Odeonplatz at the time of the Ludendorff Putsch, and 
no German respects a coward. And thirdly, he is despised and 
suspected by the Army, and no Austrian adventurer can ever 
hope to achieve power in this country with the Officer Corps 
solid against him. No, my dear young friend, believe me, you 
can dismiss this Hitler from your calculations.” 

* * * * 


I was not, I am glad to recall, fully convinced by these 
assurances. I went to visit the Papal Nuncio, Cardinal Pacelli, 
who had lived long in Bavaria and whose understanding of the 
German character was sympathetic and acute. “ It is not given 
us,” he said, “ to foretell the future. But I see danger there; 
great danger; perhaps a terrible danger.” Already, before I 
left Berlin at the end of that year, I had watched small groups 


of brown-shirted lads marching through the streets singing 
their wild song: already the dread microbe had begun to spread 
its infection. It is true that the German body politic was at 
that date not in a fit state to resist any virus. Defeat, hunger, 
revolution and inflation had deprived the Germans of their 
self-assurance; they were suffering from that neurotic uncer- 
tainty to which they are congenitally addicted, and which 
tempts them to accept uncritically the categorical imperatives 
of a compelling leader. The Germans in the period from 1929 
to 1933 were, as Mr. Stephen Spender remarked in a recent 
lecture delivered to the Anglo-German Association in London, 
“a convalescent generation who had not been accorded the 
time to be healed.” The wounds inflicted on them by inflation 
proved even more septic than those delivered by the Treaty 
of Versailles. Whole families had seen themselves falling 
from the level of respectable bourgeoisie down to the uncertain 
level of the proletariat; their children were hungry, ill-clothed, 
slinking like pariahs in the streets in search of food or pleasure. 
It is not surprising that the slump of the early ’thirties should 
have created hurricane panic in the land and that the shrieks 
and lamentations of the Munich revivalist should, while 
inflaming their self-pity and apprehensions, have at the same 
time aroused an almost desperate hope. 
* * a a 


It is not true, however, to contend that the German people 
themselves chose Hitler as their master and that they must 
therefore bear responsibility for his crimes. Never, so long 
as a free vote existed, did a majority of the German electorate 
vote in favour of the Nazis. When they awoke to the fact 
that by a series of subtle manoeuvres Hitler had gathered all 
the strings of power into his hands, it was too late to organise 
any constitutional resistance; they were bound and gagged. 
Then followed his astonishing series of diplomatic and military 
triumphs; unemployment was solved, a renewed inflation 
averted, the shame of Versailles obliterated, and their armies 
marched victorious from the Channel to the Caucasus. Yet 
even then, even amid the clamour of jubilation, there were still 
some enlightened Germans who foresaw the coming disaster 
and sought, at the risk of torture and death, to rescue their 
country from the maniac who held it in chains. Can any of us 
be positive that, when experiencing this tremendous triumph, 
we also would not have been deafened by the surrounding 
acclaim ? Can we be certain that, when confronted by the 
magnetic potency of Hitler’s personality, when listening to his 
prophetic ecstasies, when exposed to the typhoon of his 
demented rage, we also would have preserved an unflinching 
independence or retained our conviction that he was wrong ? 
It was so easy to surrender to the prevailing mood and to take 
refuge in the belief that here was in fact the prophet sent by 
Providence to lead his suffering but chosen people to the 
promised land. In the noon of splendour, Hitler’s insignifi- 
cance, his seeming emptiness and vulgarity, actually confirmed 
the miracle. How, were it not for some magic gift of intuition, 
could so ordinary a man have accomplished such extraordinary 
things ? Is it so strange that people should have lost their 
judgement and have accepted the myth of the Magician ? 

* * * * 

The whole problem seems to me to be one, not of the Ger- 
man temperament only, but of human nature in general. Even 
those who believe that their thoughts and feelings are guided 
by reason may, when faced with fantastic ordeals, lose the 
power of self-criticism and surrender themselves to emotional 
gusts of glory, fear, suspicion and credulity. How many of 
us can aver in honesty that during the dark days of 1940 
we lost nothing of our accustomed equanimity ? We British 
were granted a leader who, in the midst of defeat, represented 
and enhanced our moral values: the Germans were cursed 
with a leader who gave them unimagined victory, but who was 
barren of all sense of evil. 


* 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Maurice Chevalier. (Hippodrome.)——-The Long Mirror. 
Priestley. (Royal Court.) 
ALL by himself, on a platform over the orchestra pit, his celebrated 
hat shading his eyes like a halo on the slant, or lying impressively in 
a pool of its own significance on the piano well to the rear of the 
cavernous, undecorated stage, Maurice Chevalier finds no trouble 
at all in keeping a huge audience hugely amused for a couple of hours. 
His is a philosophy, he says, of work, love and hope, for which the 
audience cheerfully reads wine, women and song. But how this 
most excellent of entertainers thrives upon misunderstanding. Is he 
to blame if people choose to discern dark depths below the sunny 
surface of a phrase and plunge in headlong, shrieking for joy? For 
himself, he stands amazed and then amused at such antics. He 
disclaims responsibility, but his detachment radiates, like his halo 
of straw, an infinite tolerance and charm. Knowing, he understands ; 
understanding, he forgives. He is kindly, this elderly philosopher. 
With a brisk and slightly rolling gait, a navigator of the boulevards 
and pilot of the places, he strides on from the wings for each number, 
which he prefaces with a commentary in conversational prose. 
A fragment of mime completes the illumination of the subject, and 
the vacancy of the stage fills up with the queer (or even deplorable) 
characters which he summons from the shadows. After this, the 
song itself: gentle, meek and mild as often as not, and sung in that 
voice which is not the most distinguished in the world, but breathed 
into the individual ear so agreeably, so irresistibly. Or almost 
always so. As an eclectic philosopher M. Chevalier may claim the 
right to dabble where he pleases, but it must reluctantly be said that 
the existentialist bebop of St. Germain des Prés fairly eludes him in 
its more mystical aspects. As well it might. 


* “ at 


By J. B. 


Mr. Priestley asks much of his audience here. The scene is a 
cosy hotel in North Wales, where a girl awaits her soul-mate—that 
is to say, awaits a young composer whom she has never met but 
with whom she has enjoyed a constant, one-way telepathic communi- 
cation for some years. While still at sea on the way home from 
South Africa, she sees and hears him in a vision saying that he is 
going to a certain hotel in North Wales to attempt a reconciliation 
with his wife. (What a place to choose for a reconciliation with 
anyone !) Well, we are asked to accept this, and we may. What 
is much more difficult to swallow is that the composer, confronted 
with this intense person whom he has never seen in his life, should 
not run a mile in a minute to escape her. Which goes to show 
that it is no good relying on actuality alone for your plot, for Mr. 
Priestley assures us in a note on the play that ** the fact is, however, 
that although the setting and the characters of this drama are 
imaginary, its theme . Was not imaginary but was taken from 
life, one of the two persons concerned being very well known to me. 
Nor did I heighten the real story, but, if anything, tended to modify 
some of its more fantastic features."’ Recalling the scene in which 
the girl presses the telepathic button and draws the composer back 
to her through the streaming night as though on an elastic string, 
one thinks that Mr. Priestley might well have done some more 
modifying. On the night when | saw the play Miss Jean Forbes- 
Robertson was indisposed, and her understudy, Miss June Brown, 
took on the long and ludicrously difficult part most commendably. 
Mr. E. Eynon Evans, Miss Mary Jerrold, Mr. Raymond Young and 
Miss Heather Stannard are the others who wrestle with the super- 
natural situation. Mr. André Van Gyseghem is the producer. 

IAIN HAMILTON. 


MUSIC 


THE most distinguished concert of the week, in which the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra was conducted by Vittorio Gui, was 
unfortunately the occasion of a major disappointment. Szigeti has 
always been a temperamentally uncertain player, magnificent at his 
best as a champion of modern violin music but a cooler expounder 
of the classics and unusually prone to ‘* technical hitches ’’ in his 
concerts—those disturbing contretemps which seem to imply that 
a nervous temperament can indeed infect inanimate objects with 
its own unreliability. In Beethoven's violin concerto there was 
no technical hitch, but the soloist’s performance was so erratic in 
tone and intonation, and so lacking in the serenity and aplomb that 
we expect of a great artist, that it is only charitable to suppose that 


he was unwell. If this was the case, it was a thousand pities that he 
undertook to play, disappointing his audience and doing his own 
reputation no good. We have had a similar instance recently at 
Covent Garden, in the case of Jess Walters, and it should surely be 
plain to managers and directors that, disappointed though the public 
may be, they would prefer to hear another (even though inferior) 
artist to the more painful disappointment caused by the inferior 
performance of the favourite they may have come to hear. 

Maestro Gui introduced in this same programme the overture to 
Respighi’s opera Belfagor, and this lively and adroit music, with its 
contrasting episodes of Italian lyrical charm, suggested that here 
perhaps was an opera which might be chosen to enlarge the repertory 
in this country without the fear of any gross deficit. Respighi was 
a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, and he evidently came to share that 
composer's interest in devils as potential operatic comedians. 
Belfagor is sent to investigate matrimonial conditions in this world 
(he might perhaps be represented as a snooper from a Government 
department), and returns thankfully to the infernal regions after 
ten days of wedded bliss, the richer only by a fine pair of horns. 
Schwanda’s comic diableries proved a good Christmas draw at 
Sadler’s Wells, and the management might care to consider investing 
in another devil. 

Meanwhile the ill-fated Masked Bail (are even operas accident- 
prone perhaps ?) pursues its uneven course at Covent Garden. 
A third Amelia, Elfriede Wasserthal, succeeded in demonstrating 
that none of the rest of*the present cast have even the volume, let 
alone the quality, of voice for leading réles at Covent Garden. She 
sang in English, which visibly embarrassed her and secretly embarrassed 
us ; and indeed hers were not the only words which prompted the 
reflection that opera in English may be all very well but it should 
at least be the Queen’s English. ‘* Witchcraft ’’ and ** dancing ”’ 
with the short a are conceivably permissible ; but when Edgar Evans 
sings, ** I shall behold in ecstasee, her face with parshun glauing,”’ 
it is time to consider either an alternative language (possibly Swedish 
in this Case) or an intensive course of elocution for singers in need 
of assistance. Jess Walters has been mercifully released until his 
voice has recovered, but Otakar Kraus, the new Anckarstroem, is 
vocally quite inadequate to this part, one of Verdi's richest and 
warmest baritone réles. Jean Watson’s Mile Arvidson is definitely 
improving, and promises to be the best-sung rdéle in a singularly 
badly sung opera. The trivial vulgarities in the production which 
mar the second scene in Act 1—motions as of guitar-playing and 
rowing, and the swaying to and fro with linked arms which recalls 
nothing so much as provincial performances of the Geisha a 
generation ago—have not yet been removed. MARTIN Cooper. 


CINEMA 

The Strange Ones. (Continentale.)——-The Marrying Kind. (Carlton.) 
The Strange Ones is one of those strange fantasies devised by M. Jean 
Cocteau for the mystification of a public so used to dabbling in the 
emotional shallows offered it by Hollywood and Ealing that it is out 
of its depth in the first five minutes and drowned in ten. The story 
concerns itself with a brother and sister who live in a secret world 
of their own, sharing the same room, isolated, untouched by outside 
influences, selfish, undisciplined, devoted and violent. When their 
suffocating life in an atmosphere of bottled-up hysteria is threatened 
by their only two friends, they commit suicide. M. Cocteau asserts 
that they who dare to see evil in this work are but reflecting the evil 
in themselves, and goes on to say, ** My characters exist in a closed 
vessel, and what hinders them from living is that the air they breathe 
is unbreathable in its purity, in its lack of soul-born germs.”’’ It 
would be interesting to know how M. Cocteau defines pure air, for 
to the English the atmosphere generated by this film seems as thick 
as créme garbure. And as for evil, surely we can never hope to 
dissociate ourselves from it, being but human. 


Exquisitely acted by Mile Nicole Stephane and finely so by 
M. Edouard Dermithe, the film is a sort of inspired jigsaw puzzle, 
a series of disjointed scenes defying space and time, often incoherent, 
bewildering, irritating and yet curiously fascinating. M. Cocteau’s 
imaginative genius discourages analysis. His effects are based on 
no known cinematic rules, and in this he is aided by M. Jean-Pierre 
Melville, a director who interprets this author’s fancies with an eye 
dedicated to the bizarre. The results are often breath-taking ; and 
yet so accustomed are we to a recognisable pattern that it is difficult 
not to want to stop the picture and ask a lot of questions. It is on 
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such a high emotional plane and its evolvement is so unregulated 
that it invites a sedentary mind such as mine to dismiss it with a 
shrug of annoyance, with a bother-the-darned-thing-it ’s-too-deep- 
for-me-and-won ‘t-someone-bring-on-Betty-Grable. | Unfortunately, 
in the same way as the petulant observers of Picasso’s art cannot 
honestly relegate it to the dustbin, so does the work of Cocteau 
demand unwilling admiration. The man has magic, and with the 
best will in the world it is impossible to resist it. The Strange Ones 
with its fevers, its symbols, its savageries may be a bit of pretentious 
nonsense, but it is powerfully haunting. 


* * * * 


The Marrying Kind is also a study of human relationships, but 
on a lower cosier level. It tells of the courtship and marriage of a 
couple played by Miss Judy Holliday and Mr. Aldo Ray ; their 
quarrels, domestic problems, tragedies and joys, the sum total of 
which have led them to the divorce court. A plausible and sympa- 
thetic picture, it shows how easy it is for a marriage slowly and 
almost unconsciously to drift on to the rocks, an accumulation of 
petty worries and misunderstandings eventually growing to unbearable 
proportions. As far as I was concerned, this film was weakened by 
the fact that, whenever I listen to quarrelling, | always get cross 
myself. Both Miss Holliday and Mr. Ray quarrel incessantly in 
voices more rasping than a dozen saws. Nevertheless, though 
furiously annoyed for a large part of the time, I was aware that this 
is a good film. It is well acted, and directed by Mr. George Cukor 
with a masterly hand, even though he does have recourse to that 
most hackneyed of devices, the flashback. His insistence on the 
familiar details of married life with all their lack of glamour is 
extremely clever, drawing the home—two toothbrushes in one glass, 
crumpled mornings and all—right into the auditorium. Miss 
Holliday, who has brought stupidity to a fine art, has lowered her 
standard to become foolish in a normal sort of way, and very 
touchingly does she prove that silly hearts can break as easily as 
others. Her comedy, like that of all true comedians, is bathed in 
sadness. Mr. Ray is rather more obvious and painfully deafening, 
but he has a personality which will doubtless dent the celluloid 
for many a film to come. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


ART 


A Miscellany of Painters. 
THE art-critic is constantly tempted, for the sake of readability, to 
force the exhibitions he is reviewing into some sort of relationship 
that is in fact tenuous or non-existent. The London galleries are 
offering just now a profusion of exhibitions so variously interesting 
that the temptation, contrariwise, is merely to list them and leave 
the reader to indulge his particular taste. Masters, old and recent, 
may be found at Agnew’s, where John Bowes’ and his French wife’s 
remarkable collection from Barnard Castle is represented; and at the 
Lefévre Gallery, where an early Renoir heads the French paintings. 
Notable from the Bowes Museum are the fifteenth-century triptych 
by the ** Master of the Virgo inter Virgines ’’ and the El Greco 
St. Peter. 
* co a os 

Two painters of the same generation, who are not often seen in 
England, make an interesting contrast in the bearing of national 
characteristics upon not dissimilarly generalised forms. At the 
Belgian Institute, Edgard Tytgat (1879), one of the gentler and more 
whimsical of the Flemish expressionists, shows the flat, plebeian 
simplifications of that school. At the Hazlitt Gallery, J.D. Fergusson 
(1874), last survivor of a famous quartet of colourists and doyen of 
Franco-Scottish post-impressionism, holds his first London exhibition 
for sixteen years. This retrospective show looks back over half a 
century, and traces Fergusson’s development from early Whistlerian 
and Sargentesque portraiture, through a phase of relative violence 
that links him with the concurrent Briicke movement in Germany 
and the fauves in France, to the high-toned, rhythmic compositions 
of recent years. Less whole-heartedly generous than his compatriot 
Peploe, Fergusson has perhaps been more discreetly ambitious, and 
his joy in paint as paint and colour as colour marks him out no less 
as a Scot. 

x %& x me 

The Leicester Galleries, not perhaps without a quiet chuckle, 
have thrown together the sharp reportage of Keene, the exuberant 
ice-cream sundaes of John Piper’s most recent canvases and collages, 
and the almost trance-like quietude of Elinor Bellingham-Smith. 
Piper shows some sketches for lively figure compositions, but for 
the most part finds the peg upon which to hang his rich and theatrical 
semi-abstract designs in the fonts, tombs and altars of English church 
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architecture. His preoccupations with texture are no less than they 
were ; his palette has become even brighter and more intense. The 
results are all brilliance and verve, but the technical considerations 
seem to have become ends in themselves. Miss Bellingham-Smith’s 
wistful, gentle paintings, on the other hand, delicately touched in 
with sad grey-greens, tug at the heart like memories of childhood. 
Her little girls have a lyrical elegance, as though Susanne Eisendieck 
had been crossed with Kate Greenaway. Her unpeopled landscapes 
evoke the enjoyable melancholy of the return from the Sunday after- 
noon walk with the dog, when there was rain in the sky and the wind 
lifted the birds from the meadow like the last leaves from the trees, 
and one thought of the fire in the nursery and crumpets for tea. 
- - * * 


Elsewhere it is the young names and the new names that provide 
the interest. The Beaux Arts Gallery shows three young sculptors ; 
the Institute of Contemporary Arts eight young painters. At the 
former, John Harvey has abandoned a previous suavity in the search 
for a more personal style, but has yet, one imagines, to find himself. 
Elizabeth Frink, at twenty-two, on the contrary, has all the clear-cut 
assurance of youth. Her slashed plaster, with its echoes of Germaine 
Richier and suggesting splintered bird-bone, though idiosyncratic 
is powerful. At the I.C.A., the idiom ranges from the Americanised 
realism of Alfred Daniels, via Alan Reynolds’ fashionably spiky 
landscapes, to Harold Cohen’s non-figurative skein of yellow 
(quaintly called The Power of Healing) via Edward Middleditch’s 
strong warm greys and well-defined forms, and Barbara Braithwaite’s 
evocative Sunday in August to Victor Willing’s Baconian fantasies. 
All these are thirty or under. 

* es * x 

Finally, it is a pleasure to welcome the London Group which 
continues to boast a membership-list that makes all the other exhibit- 
ing societies look snobbishly narrow. As always, in its annual 
exhibition at the New Burlington Galleries, it is fresh, smart, various. 
Herman, Hitchens, Minton, Richards, Robb, Rosoman, Smith, 
Weight, Wynter are among the better-known names here ; K. Allen, 
J. Burr, M. Fedden, D. H. Fraser, A. Fry, A. Irvin, R. Platt, D. 
Rencher and G. Tuckwell among the lesser. It is invidious to 
itemise, but I liked Ralph Shaberman’s pretty plaster and wire relief, 
among sculptures that sometimes seemed to caricature themselves. 


M. H. MIDDLETON, 





Autres Temps Autres Moeurs 


Outdated and outmoded though it be, 
I listened long to that wild, piercing tune 
With which the nightingale charms May and June 
Hidden among the hazels and a sea 
Of may that foamed in moonlight over me. 
And still rang on that song it loved to croon, 
Only a little younger than the moon, 
Which all men reverenced till recently. 


But now we listen to the jackdaw’s song, 
Free from the rules that cramped a former day, 
And the jay’s music well contents us now. 
And so I went to where the hazels throng 
The hill-top with the thorntrees, there to say 
** Farewell, forgotten singer on the bough.’’ 


DUNSANY. 
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LETTERS TO 


Attlee and Bevan 


Sir,—The article by the Rev. Mervyn Stockwood in your last issue 
has no doubt a considerable interest for members of the Labour 
Party, For non-members it may serve as an exemplar of the mind 
of the middle-class Socialist, assuming that the writer is indeed a 
genuine middle-of-the-roader and not a Bevanite in disguise. (There 
is just that doubt left in one’s mind, perhaps because we all know so 
well that for a man without working-class roots to have any influence 
in a Socialist Party he must “ go left.”) 

But why, Sir, should you trouble your helpless but unoffending 
readers with matters more proper to a Socialist weekly? Are you 
not unreasonably trepassing upon the educational duty of the B.B.C. ? 
And what have we done, anyway ? 

There is just one other thing that puzzles me. Mr. Stockwood thinks 
that if the party splits one-half will go the same way as the European 
Socialists and the other that of the Liberals (presumably the Liberals 
in this country). I should have thought that these two contrasted cases 
are basically the same; that of a party struggling with not too much 
success to maintaim its working-class connections, and avoid being 
branded as “ bourgeois.”—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

F. H. BUTLER. 

Reform Club, Manchester. 

[The dispute jn the Labour Party is of national importance for the 
reason that it decides whether there is to be a strong and united Oppo- 
sition, such as the country needs at all times, whatever Government 
is in office. For that reason an article on the personalities of the 
leaders of the two sections of the Labour Party, by a Labour writer 
who knows them both well, is very relevant, and its place in a non- 
party paper, it may be submitted, both proper and useful. It in no 
way claims to represent the Spectator’s own opinions.—Ed., Spectator.] 


Crime and Punishment 


Sir,—lIt is to be hoped that, before authority yields to the demand for 
corporal punishment for violent crimes, there will be an analysis and 
report to the public as to the typical background and history of the 
offenders. . Only in the light of such analysis can suitable remedies 
be prescribed. 

In most cases such investigation would reveal bad housing con- 
ditions, lack of outlets for youthful spirit of initiative and adventure, 
broken homes, and, in the opinion of some of us, the effect of war- 
time childhoods, or training for or experience of war service. In 
short, the anti-social behaviour of such offenders is the result very 
largely of an anti-social, irresponsible attitude on the part of those 
born and bred in more favourable circumstances. 
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THE EDITOR 


Instead of the vengeful spirit implicit in the cry for birching let 
us have an honest assessment of these fundamental factors in the 
spirit of “ There, but for the Grace of God, go I.”—Yours faithfully, 

AILEEN HALLSWORTH, HELENA SHERLOCK. 

9 Alan Road, Withington, Manchester, 20. 


Sik,—The Old Testament, being the keystone of both the New Testa- 
ment and the Koran, and thus forming the basis of the moral law 
of the greater part of mankind, should be worth consulting with 
regard to the ethics of flogging that is now causing controversy. The 
Old Testament law in this respect states: 

“ And it shall be, if the wicked man be worthy to be beaten, 
that the judge shall cause him to lie down, and to be beaten 
before his face, according to his fault, by a certain number. Forty 
Stripes he may give him, and not exceed: lest, if he should exceed, 
and beat him above these with many stripes, then thy brother 
should seem vile unto thee.” (25 Deuteronomy 2/3.) 

Flogging. according to that much reverenced authority, is therefore 
a permissible punishment, provided that the severity of its application 
is limited. This seems to provide a perfectly reasonable and adequate 
solution to the present problem; and when it is considered that that 
same authority devised the Ten Commandments, the infallibility and 
equity of which have never yet been disputed, it seems we should not go 
far wrong in keeping to its ruling in the present instance. When a people 
cries out for just retribution against its criminals, according to that 
time-honoured law, by what superior authority is this then to be 
withheld ?—Yours faithfully, F. E. Isaac. 

30 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Sir,—In agreeing with Janus that it is time young brutes who cosh 
lonely women were made to feel physical pain, I should say the 
sooner after the event and in the form least calculated to flatter their 
vanity. I would draw your attention to a weapon for lonely women 
to carry which the Danish Minister of Justice approved about two 
years ago. It is a kind of pistol, the discharge from which will 
temporarily blind the assailant and mark his face with a dye which 
he cannot remove. No one could, by any stretch of the imagination, 
describe the Danes as an inhumane people. Meanwhile a good motto 
for the ordinary citizen in dealing with cosh boys is that of the late 
“ Jacky” Fisher, “ Hit first, hit hard, hit fast and hit often,”’—Yours 
faithfully, ARTHUR B. MORLEY. 
288 High Streei, Sheerness, Kent. 


Prison Officers 


Sir,—I agree with “ Prison Broke” that on the whole the prison staffs 
in this country carry out their tasks efficiently or at least to the best 
of their ability. But the tasks they have to carry out are tedious, 
unpleasant and ill-paid, and it is clearly impossible to expect the best 
type of man to volunteer for them. A large number of trainees resign 
after a short time—some because they are bored, some because they 
feel themselves unsuitable and some because they find they have been 
misled by the advertisements they answered. In these advertisements 
they were offered genuine opportunities for moral and social reclama- 
tion, but in fact they have no such opportunities. The attitude of all 
but a very few convicts prevents any close contact with prison officers 
even if the prison regulations allowed it, which they do not. 

All the endeavours of the Government and the Prison Commission 
nowadays are directed towards cure, rather than punishment: it is 
appreciated that deprivation of liberty is punishment enough. It is 
therefore all the more important that a suitable type of prison officer 
be appointed, particularly as, under the Criminal Justice Act of 1948, 
sentences have tended to be longer. The acute shortage of staff in 
nearly all prisons has, for a number of years, forced governors to 
accept candidates who might normally never have even been con- 
sidered. Though most of these men are ultimately rejected at Wake- 
field, many of them survive for three months and some do pass the 
Board. 

What the present situation calls for is a totally different type of 
man. May I suggest that as a general principle no man should be 
recruited for the prison service under the age of 35 and that he must 
have had considerable experience of dealing with men of all sorts 
and be unconnected with any religious organisation or other charitable 
body. He should preferably have served in the regular armed forces 
and have retired on pension in a rank not less than a senior N.C.O. 
No such candidates, however, are likely to be forthcoming until 
the present conditions of service are improved one hundred per cent. 
from the point of view of promotion, pay, pension and accommodation. 
(I realise that in the present economic condition of the country such 
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improvements are unlikely, if not impossible.) Given the right type 

of officer, more could be done in a year towards straightening out the 

mind of the perpetual recidivist than could be done in a century by 
psychiatrists, chaplains, church-armies and after-care associations. 
] again ask your permission to sign myself,—Yours faithfully, 
Ex-PRISONER. 


Bevanite Broadcasting 


Sik,—I can assure Mr. Adrian Brunel that I was not complaining 
in my original letter about Bevanite broadcasters. I wished merely 
to indicate that their broadcasting success might have had an effect 
on the Morecambe Conference. 

But | would like to complain now. 
broadcasts in the first half of this year? I do not question their 
right of expression, but I do query the prominence they secured. 
Mr. Brunel says that “they are, on the whole, better broadcasters 
than most of their Right Wing colleagues.” All I can say is that 
out of nearly three hundred Labour M.P.s it should be possible to 
provide a team of broadcasters at least as good. 

One other question: Who chooses the speakers in any series of 
programmes, apart from the official party broadcasts? If it is one 
man, the producer, then he seems to me to wield great political power, 
for, by the people he includes or omits, he can make or mar the case 
of Government or Opposition or any other group. It seems, therefore, 
that this is a question which deserves serious attention. 

Mr. Brunel is a Liberal, | am a Conservative, and I view the 
extensive powers of the B.B.C., if not with alarm, at least with 
apprehension. Furthermore, I think that its attitude in political broad- 
casts is not always as fair and balanced as is so usually thought.— 
Yours faithfully, ° J. M. THOMas. 
8 Priory Avenue, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Why did they make so many 


Working to Rule 


Sir,—It is entirely as it should be for a Cambridge man, like Mr. 
Johnson, to be a stickler for accuracy, I was writing admittedly from 
memory of roughly forty years’ standing, but I do not think that 
even by his account, I am so far out as to matter. That no fewer than 
two vitally important rules should have been coolly and fatally dis- 
obeyed by three people, the driver, the station-master and “an 
unauthorised person,” if not good, or bad, enough, for my 
will be so, I fancy, for most other people. 

The other day it was only one rule that appears to have been dis- 
obeyed by one person, which is never under any circumstances to act 
on.the assumption of a signal being at “all clear,” unless you are 
quite explicitly certain that it is so. And that one man’s one lapse 
cost his own, and more than a hundred other, lives. 

I speak diffidently and under correction, but I have a very distinct 
impression that in the case of the Welsh accident it came out that the 
breach of rule was by no means the first. In the nature of the case— 
two rules, three people—is it believable that it could have been ? 
Nemo repente. 

There is, in short, only one safeguard against a repetition of such 
horrors as that of Harrow—which is the working to the rule, the whole 
rule, and nothing but the rule, by every railway employee on every 
occasion, and, consequently, a rule that is a hundred-per-cent. workable. 

4 hope and believe that in this at least I shall have Mr. 
Johnson’s nihil obstat—Yours faithfully, 

EsSME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 


critic, 


The Oaks, Berkhamsted, Berks. 


Sir,—The Newtown collision, referred to by your correspondents, did 
not take place shortly before, but shortly after, the First World War— 
on January 26th, 1921, to be exact.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GARDNER. 
Morden, Surrey. 


A Plan for Clubs 


Sir,—So Janus has theoretical sympathy with freedom! I find myself 
shocked and distressed. as well as bewildered, by his continuous 
advocacy of the State ownership of public houses in the new towns. 
The resident of an old town which has become a new town carries 
grievous burdens, and has already been forced to lay many sacrifices 
on the altar of social experiment. For this he has never received the 
publicity, and so the sympathy, which he deserves. Was he to have 
accepted still more dictation and interference? Let us change our 
guinea-pigs. Janus thinks “nobody would be hurt by such an 
experiment,” so I should like to offer a suggestion. Why not let the 
State take over the London clubs? Should it start with the Reform ? 
—Yours faithfully, ANNE SMEE. 
Baconsthorpe, Marlowes, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


4 South Close, 
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AUGMENTING THE HEALTH SERVICE 


Medical science can accomplish much if given the 
right setting in which to work. Unfortunately 
these conditions seldom exist among those whose 
incomes are small. The arthritic need warmth, care 


and attention. Those with high blood pressure 
must take life easily. The many diseases attendant 


on old age must be treated under conditions which 


will facilitate cure or relief. 


To secure the right setting, the G.B.I. is pre- 
pared to meet these additional expenses which 
are not always covered by the National Health 
Service. It provides homes for the infirm and 
chronically sick. It assists with convalescence 
and specialist treatment. It helps wherever 


necessary to enable the Doctor to complete 


his task. 


Voluntary effort and State services, working 
together, can resolve many a medical problem, 


but the cost is very high. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 





58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


1952 
“ Buffalo Bill ” 


Sir,—In his recent well-meant review of the book Buffalo Bill (in 
the authorship of which I collaborated with Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke), 
Professor Brogan makes two critical asides which really cannot be 
allowed to pass. They are made with that air of superior knowledge 
which is quite intolerable in a critic, especially when it is unsupported 
by facts. “Why the authors should believe that Barnum was also 
a bad business-man I cannot imagine. This is a slander on Bridge- 
port’s greatest son,” he says in parenthesis. The truth jis that Barnum 
had a flair for publicity and showmanship but no business brain 
at all. To induce the Jerome Clock Co. to bring workmen to the 
estate he had founded at Bridgeport, he agreed to lend his name as 
security to the amount of 110,000 dollars. But, quite unaware of what 
he was doing, he actually endorsed notes for the company to the 
extent of more than half a million dollars. The result of this 
stupidity was his own bankruptcy. The great humbugger had himself 
been humbugged. In M. R. Werner's authoritative life of Barnum 
occurs this passage: “Barnum was always a poor business-man. 
During his early career he understood nothing of ordinary business 
methods and was not interested in them. He had also no experience 
in financing his large operations. . . . In fact, whenever he turned 
from showmanship to the ordinary operations with which the average 
small business-man and clerk are occupied daily, he was completely 
bewildered.” 

“ No work of deep research,” says your reviewer further of the book 
Buffalo Bill. He is entitled to his opinion, of course, but will he not 
support jt with some specific charge of deficiency? A _ bibliography 
of five pages, which includes everything informative about Cody, and 
a long correspondence With researchers in America who took great 
pains to unearth the relevant facts, must be counted as evidence of 
some of the work which went to this book, but it was soon found 
that with a man as clothed in legend as Cody what was needed was 
not so much research as judgement. Your reviewer mentions only 
one source which he believes untapped—Virgin Land by Henry Nash 
Smith. This, he says, is “an admirable and scholarly book that the 
authors of Buffalo Bill do not cite and do not seem to have read.” 
Professor Brogan could not have made an unluckier shot. The book, 
a magniloquent and opinionated affair, was examined with countless 
others of its kind, but yielded nothing to the purpose in hand.— 
Yours faithfully, W. S. MEADMORE. 

7 Margaretta Terrace, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
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Mau Mau 


Sirn,—There was one important event not mentioned in your article, 
The Mau Mau Threat. In 1938 The Crown Lands Ordinance 
No. 27 and The Native Lands Ordinance authorised the alienation of 
native lands and the restriction of African natives to reserved areas. 
Therefore any dispute as to the ownership of land which existed 
prior to these Ordinances is of little consequence. The facts today 
are that, whether it was intentional or not, these Ordinances have 
resulted in the most fertile land being reserved for the Europeans and 
the least fertile for the natives. Moreover, cheap native labour is thus 
created and wages kept at a low level. 

I submit that the only solution is to recognise that natives, 
Europeans and other races have an equal right to occupy land, pro- 
vided they pay to the Kenya Legislature the economic rent of their 
holdings and that this is collected by way of taxation assessed on the 
bare unimproved value of the site. In the interest of truth and justice 
these facts should be published.—Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN MARTIN. 


Sidcup, Kent. 


A Temple of Tombs 


Sir.—Does not the closing of Westminster Abbey afford a unique 
opportunity to clear out all statues except royal tombs, recumbent 
figures, or memorials belonging to the period of the Abbey itself? 
I would suggest opening a subscription list for the acquisition of a 
bombed site suitable for a consecrated temple to which the Abbey 
memorials could be removed. Or perhaps some old City church would 
be suitable. The result would be wonderful; to see the Abbey as 
originally designed would be a revelation. The ornate tombs, classical 
figures and busts would be preserved in a national Valhalla open to 
the public. 

Perhaps it might be possible by Act of Parliament to divert the 
impractical and abortive bequests of Bernard Shaw and his wife to 
this purpose. Their busts could be included with the others in the 


temple.—Yours faithfully, 
ICONOCLAST. 





Belfast. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THERE is nothing so beautiful as a wooded valley in the Welsh 
mountains at this time of year. The rivers are rising again, and the 
deciduous trees are shedding leaves that strew the ground at every 
turn. The colours are the soft colours of autumn, the rust that has 
come on the bracken, the reds and golds that ‘are on the beech; and, 
if contrast is needed, here and there one strikes a belt of spruce where 
the wind is hushed and no leaves roll on the road. We came down 
such a valley at the week-end, passing through a quiet village that 
seemed roofed by a long tunnel of treetops. Two old men stood look- 
ing over a stone wall. They appeared to be contemplating the leaves 
that floated on a_ pool. [here was no _ fishing, as_ there 
might havé been a few days before. The last of the anglers has taken 
himself and his rods back to the place from which he came, and the 
river and the people who live by it are going their quiet way. Only 
once in a while a schoel of cyclists comes sailing through the street, 
or two or three climbers clump past, burdened with ropes and 
dragged backwards by gargantuan rucksacks; but they are bound for 
the hostels, and, when the jingle of their bells and the clatter of their 
boots grows faint, a small boy trundles a barrel-hoop down the road 
and the leaves rise in little whorls as the wind blows. 


Rat-Hunt 


While I stood looking into the old man’s chicken-run, I saw a rat. 
It was a very large grey rat, and jt came out of some stones at one 
end of the run, and scurried along to a coop where it vanished. The 
old man came along, beating about him with a stick, for he, too, had 
caught a glimpse of the rat. “ Where'd it go?” he asked me, belabour- 
ing the coop as he did so. I had to raise my voice to let him know 
he was “ getting warm,” and he immediately turned the coop up, and 
the rat escaped. “There it goes,” he told me. I could do nothing. 
A drystone wall and a barrier of netting kept me out of trouble. The 
old man called a terrier that had squeezed in under a gate, and the 
two went after the rat with strong language and a great deal of yelp- 
ing. I stayed where I was. When the chase seemed to be at its 
hottest, I was amused to see the rat coming back in my direction. 
It looked about, and found a way of escape in the wall. I called to 
the old man. “ We'll have him in a jiffy,” he shouted, but did not 
wait to hear my intelligence. The rat deserved to escape. I went on 
up the road. The old man and his dog were enjoying themselves, for 
I could hear their clamour when the place was out of sight. 


Farm Fire 

My friend R. has lost some of the hay and corn he harvested so 
carefully a few months ago. His Dutch barn caught fire and made 
a beacon for the countryside around. People went on foot and by car 
to see the blaze and talk about other fires at farms in the district. 
The place is on a hill, and it must have been a problem to get enough 
water to cope with the outbreak. No one knows how it started, but 
no one ever knows how corn or hay takes fire. I can remember my 
grandfather wearing a little perforated cap on his pipe—a thing like 
the top of a pepper-tin—to prevent sparks falling in dangerous places. 
The greatest care was taken by everyone, but a spark from the boiler- 
house, where they were making pig-mash, set fire to the granary one 
brjght morning, and the fire brigade came too late. 


A Stoat Legend 

Has a stoat ever attacked man? In the legends about such attacks 
one often hears that the stoats were hunting in a pack. J., who is a 
carpenter, is the only man I have ever met who swears he was 
attacked, and by a single stoat at that. He was a youth at the time, 
and working in a hayfield with his father, when he encountered the 
stoat. He threw a stone at it, whereupon the creature sprang at him 
and he was forced to scramble on to a five-barred gate. The stoat 
disappeared in the grass after crouching menacingly and watching him 
clinging to the gate. I think the stoat’s natural ferocity might make 
it turn upon a man if it were cornered, but J. insists that he only threw a 
stone and the stoat attacked, and he will not be shaken in his story. 
He has probably told of his experience a few hundred times in his 
life, and, if he has not added to the legends, one can be sure that a 
listener has already embellished the thing. 


Tulips and Chrysanthemums 
Put in tulips after dressing the soil with basic slag. The bulbs 
should be four inches down and the site should be sunny but not 
too exposed. Move chrysanthemums into the greenhouse or frame, 
having cut the stems a little above the ground. Set the roots firmly in 
soil and ashes and they will be ready for making cuttings in the spring. 
IAN NIALL. 
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From one Employer to another 


The other day I was talking to one of my own company’s 
employees, when he remarked, “‘of course, I don’t suppose I’d 
save a bean if it wasn’t for the Works Savings Group.’”’ He was 
just one of those millions who are doing themselves a bit of good 
by saving regularly through an Industrial Group. He’s investing 
in Britain because it’s made easy for him by someone in the firm 
taking a little extra trouble. 

This made me realise how much we, as employers of labour 
large and small, can do and are doing, for the welfare of our 
workers and in the national interest, hy encouraging Savings 
Groups within our organizations. There are today over fifty 
thousand Industrial Savings Groups whose organizers are devoting 
much time and enthusiasm to the task of encouraging thrift 
amongst workers at all levels. 

I need not reiterate the appeal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he emphasised the urgent need for thrift. Never 
have savings been more vital than now. Let us, therefore, make 
a special drive between October and March to increase the number 
of Savings Groups and the number of Group Savers in places of 
employment. Ensure that our staffs have full facilities for National 
Savings; take a special and personal interest in our Savings 
Groups; encourage our employees to save in every way possible. 
We shall be doing a good thing for the country, a good thing for the 
business, but most of all — a good thing for our own work people. 

May I send you any further particulars, or ask one of our 
National Savings representatives to call and discuss the available 


yf 


facilities with you? 


CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 





Jasued by the National Savings Commities 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 140 
Report by Limpet 

The bagpipe is being advertised in New York. ‘* Complete with 
blowpipe, drones, chanter, bright plaid bag and ribbons, this easy-to- 
play American bagpipe is an authentic replica of the Scotch instrument, 
but sounds mellower and sweeter’? &c. Competitors were invited to 
compose advertisements with similar appeal for any two of the following : 
a London taxi-cab, a railway-restaurant tea-urn, an umbrella, boiled 
cabbage (in tins), The Laws of Cricket. 

The large entry lent support to the theory (held by many advert- 
ising men) that most people believe themselves to be born advertise- 
ment copy-writers. 

What was missing, in the majority of entries, was the white-hot 
missionary fervour of the original. The writer of that clearly was, 
if only momentarily, deeply in love with the product he was helping 
to market. The blowpipe, the drones and the bright plaid bag were 
to him as magical as are the ingredients of a sonnet to a poet. He 
exulted in the fact that the American bagpipe sounded mellower and 
sweeter than the Scotch instrument, because he considered its manu- 
facturers were conferring an inestimable benefit upon mankind— 
and what Englishman is to say that in that respect he was wrong ? 
At his home, he left you convinced, there would be family songfests 
every night—at least there would be for so long as he worked on the 
bagpipe ‘* account.’” Many competitors, however, wrote their 
advertisements as if they had been left with job-lots of umbrellas or 
London taxi-cabs upon their hands, which they would be glad to get 
rid of at any price. 

In quantity, boiled cabbage triumphed among the entries; in 
quality, those on the tea-urn scored, I think. The few competitors 
who chose the Laws of Cricket almost invariably linked it with the 
umbrella, though only one came from within easy distance of Old 
Trafford, and no one, to my disappointment, suggested Laws of the 
game specially brightened and improved for export. 

In many entries one advertisement was worthy of a prize, but the 
other spoilt the whole. 1 award a first prize of £3 to R. E. Longrigg ; 
and second prizes of £1 each to F. A. Anderson and R. Kennard 
Davis. Honourable mention: N. Wishart, Cinna, D. Gwynne 
Jones, H. A. C. Evans and Joyce Johnson. From their entries and 
from others, came the following extracts : 

* No dangerous vitamins ** ( 
** Aunt Britannia’s breakfast food *’ 

Loch). 

**Served lukewarm and undrained, no 
dish can touch it ** Joyce Johnson). 
** Telebrello—the indispensable indoor umbrella. 
Protect yourself from Television Tiredness... 
(N. Wishart). 
**Gay Gamp... 
can ingenuity can devise—disinfectant 
opening, miniature fan for hot weather... ° 
Peddy). 
** Has the extra something of an up-to-date antique °’ 
(Sonya Macmillan). 
** Brings new road happiness to a streamline satu- 
rated world ** (W. Bernard Wake). 

(Beryt 


J. P. Mullarky). 


BoiLeD CABBAGE : 
(Capt. 


ie * 
American 
UMBRELLA : 


with all the improvements Ameri- 
spray on 
*(D. R. 


LONDON TAX:CAB : 


* Restricted vision for nervous passengers °’ 








Don’t fear fire—invest in Pyrene Fire Protection. % RE / 
bn can cover all fire risks with the unique Pyrene AY r 
Fire Extinguisher Hire Maintenance Plan. Full details *, APPLIANCES Pg 

from The Pyrene Company Lid., (Dept. H.M.4), 9, “%,.. 

Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. Pomecanaposnancey 
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‘Infuse your tea (or brew English-style coffee) in 
this ingenious super-samovar *’ (R. G. H. Roberts). 
** Straight from the railroads of Romantic England 
to bring you two gallons plus of pure, steam-washed 
tea °’ (Cinna). 

** Fitted with hard-wearing tea-bags, one brew will 
last a week and still keep that unique flavour *’ 
(D. Gwynne Jones). 

Laws OF Cricket : ** Complete, unexpurgated; as passed by the secret 
cabal of the M.C.C. in the Lords *’ (H. A. C. Evans). 


PRIZES 
(R. E. LONGRIGG) 

For Your Barbecues, Folks ! Here’s the way to get a hundred steaming 
hot droolicious cups of real Old English tea, black’n’ strong for he-men ! 
Swell with grilled steak’n’ ketchup—try slaver-flavor tea made in New 
Aluminiscent ** Great Western *’ genuine Old English Urn. 

7 ~ 


TEA-URN : 


All Piccadilly in your hand! Yes, Sir, now you can hold London's 
toniest street, famed fashion-hub of the Ancient Regime, right in your 
fingers. Walk with a swagger, guys! Carry the new All-American 
Umbrella, replica of rain-repelling fashion-must of aristocratic Lords 
and Sirs. 

(F. A. ANDERSON) 

Say ! What's this delectable dish with its soft saffron succulence ? 
Why, it’s just his Esculency King Cabbage in a new guise, grown like a 
greyhound, rushed dew-fresh to the brassica beilers for patient, pro- 
longed preparation in the British tradition. 

No Chipodrome any more, Mum. It’s Sweet Home for us. 


Can't make tea ? Try it the easy way as practised on all railroad depots 
back in Old England. The ** Heirloom ** traditional Tea-Urn will grace 
any room, harmonising graciously with period or modern furniture. 
In three finishes, ** Gas Bloom,’’ ** Old Chromium,’’ and ** Streamline 
Enamel.*’ See your dealer today. 

(R. KENNARD Davis) 
YOUR AUTUMN IN ENGLAND! 

The gentle melancholy of rain—the ** sere, the yellow leaf °’—the lush 
grass—the indescribable aroma of the Wayside Inn—memories of the 
smoking fire, the drone of a bluebottle, the prunes and custard! They 
all come rushing up again, with our CANNED COUNTRY CABBAGE. 

* » * 


‘It’s Not Cricket ?*’ Yes it 1s Cricket ! Cricket, on your own 
Hearth. Enliven your Quiz parties with a hundred fascinating problems 
from England’s Premier Sport, sung by Dickens, Meredith and Cardus. 

What is a leg-bye ? An over? A follow-on? Buy the Laws of 
Cricket ! Don’t be Stumped. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by C. MacMaster-Fulton 

The Manchester Guardian has been advertising widely to attract 
new readers, holding out as inducement its wisdom, wit and ** flavour.”’ 
The Daily Mirror, with charming candour as to the character of its 
appeal, has advertised in the Manchester Guardian, offering its large 
circulation as an attraction to advertisers wishing to reach the ** mass 
market.’’ Readers are invited to compose an appropriate advertise- 
ment for either journal in any one of the following pairs, this to appear 
in the partner indicated: Observer/News of the World; Scrutiny/ 
Radio Times; Financial Times/Daily Worker; Economist/Tribune; 
Daily Telegraph/Daily Express. Limit 150 words. Prize £5, which 
may be divided. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked **Competition’’ and must be 
received not later than November 19th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of November 28th. 


143 





The Spectator, November 6th, 1852 


Another “ accident ” by running an express-train into a goods-train ! 
The ten o'clock express-train from Brighton on Monday morning, as 
it approached the Redhill goods-station, near the Reigate junction, 
dashed into part of a goods-train which was in the very process of 
being shunted from a siding on to the up-line—that is, on the line 
upon which it must have been known the express-train was approach- 
ing. The shock was great, though the speed of the express had been 
slackened as the train stops at Reigate junction. Some trucks were 
destroyed, and both engines were damaged. There were twelve or 
fourteen passenger-carriages, full of people; and very few escaped 
entirely unhurt... . The driver of the goods-train, the guard, and 
the pointsman (Lambe, Clarke, and Brewer) were taken into custody. 
On Tuesday, they were charged before the Reigate Magistrates with 
endangering the lives of passengers by their neglect. The evidence 
showed that the collision was produced by their acting contrary to the 
rules laid down for them. 
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Circumstances alter CASES... 


What suits the silkworm won't do for the 

glow-worm; what will protect tinned foods crossing the 

country won't keep a consignment of hats in good 
shape on their way to Australia. But packaging 

problems are plain sailing to the Packaging Division Y 3 Y SS ; 

of the Bowater Organisation. Bowaters provide 

for most products that can be packed in paper. That 


it means fibre drums, corrugated cases, spiral-wound 





means more than you might suppose; 
canisters, paper bags in countless shapes and sizes, multiwall sacks, protective food wrappings. Five separate paper- 


converting companies make up the Packaging Division, offering five different approaches to progressive packing. 


»— p> THE PACKAGING DIVISION OF THE BOWATER ORGANISATION 


——SS- 


Bowaters Sales Company Limited, Harewood House, Hanover Square, London, W.1 
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A Great Foreign Secretary 


Ernest Bevin. By Francis Williams. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

A NATION’s foreign policy seldom owes much to the character of its 
Foreign Secretary. Especially is this true of nations whose economic 
and military power is declining, and which are increasingly bound 
up, by choice or necessity, with the affairs of other countries. It is 
a measure of Ernest Bevin’s greatness that, during six difficult years, 
his personality should have had a decisive impact not only on 
Britain's foreign policy but on the most important developments in 
world affairs. How this phenomenon was possible is well explained 
in Mr. Francis Williams’ biography. He makes the central feature 
of the book Mr. Bevin’s understanding of the mechanics of power 
gained in his trade-union work. The picture of Mr. Bevin which 
results may in consequence be a little unkind, but it does explain how 
his extraordinary achievements were possible. 

Bevin was, of course, an immensely strong man, purposeful, 
aggressive, shrewd, hard to persuade, and almost impossible to 
deceive. At the Foreign Office his decisions were invariably his own. 
He seldom failed to get his policies accepted by the Cabinet. In the 
House of Commons, though no parliamentarian, he won the support 
of the vast majority of members. It was not that he lacked able 
opponents, either in the Cabinet, the Parliamentary Labour Party or 
in Parliament. But he knew how to dominate opposition, and used 
his power without scruple where policies he believed in were at stake. 
Mr. Williams does not attempt a detailed or profound assessment of 
Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy, and indeed in one or two places—notably 
in his treatment of the German problem, which occupied so much of 
Mr. Bevin’s time and attention—his account is decidedly sketchy ; 
but the policy and personality of the Foreign Secretary were so closely 
linked that his book, with its intimate account of Mr. Bevin’s early 
career and the factors which helped to form his character, is indis- 
pensable to an understanding of his work at the Foreign Office. 

Written with an insider’s knowledge—Mr. Williams is not only 
a former Editor of the Daily Herald, but was also public-relations 
adviser to Mr. Attlee at No. 10 Downing Street for some years—the 
author's descriptions of the tougher side of British Labour politics 
during the inter-war years make one of the best parts of the book. 
Particularly successful are his descriptions of Mr. Bevin’s perform- 
ances at pre-war Labour Party conferences :— 

** When he was done, having spoken, as like as not, well beyond 
the time allowed, for he treated the rules with contempt, regarding 
them as without any possible application to himself, he would look 
round the hall with obvious satisfaction and then with great delibera- 
tion climb slowly down from the rostrum and march back to his 
seat, each solid step seeming to say with due emphasis * Well, 
that’s settled that.’ *’ 

All who knew Mr. Bevin will recognise, with affection, the truth of this 
picture. Not all Mr. Williams’ writing is as good as this, but he tells 
the story plainly and convincingly. He rightly praises Mr. Bevin’s 
shrewdness, as a trade unionist, in appraising the balance of power 
of two opposing sides. More questionably, he gives him similar 
credit as Foreign Secretary for a correct assessment of Britain’s 
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power in the post-war years. It is at least arguable that in his first 
years of office Mr. Bevin overrated British power, and was conse- 
quently too sanguine of success in his negotiations with Soviet Russia, 
and in his effort to construct a settlement in the Middle East. 
Contrary to general belief, Mr. Bevin went on hoping for a settlement 
with Stalin and Molotov long after reasonable hope had disappeared. 

No part of this book is more interesting than the account of 
Mr. Bevin’s relations with his senior Labour colleagues. Notably, 
no reference is made in this respect to Mr. Aneurin Bevan, but 
Mr. Williams has some acute comments on Mr. Bevin's unfortunate 
and unnecessary feud with Mr. Morrison (in which he was unques- 
tionably the aggressor); his deep respect for Sir Stafford Cripps ; 
his loyalty and affection for Mr. Attlee, which saved the Labour 
Government from foundering in its later stages. More than once 
Mr. Bevin turned down suggestions from senior colleagues, which 
could have been made effective, that he should replace Mr. Attlee as 
Prime Minister. *‘* I told them I never done a man out of his job 
before,’’ he said, after one of these propositionings. ** It’s all this 
intriguing. I won’t do it. Clem holds the team together. Take 
Clem away, and where are you ? *’ 

Mr. Williams has written an honest, convincing portrait, which 
will serve as a useful introduction to the studies of Mr. Bevin’s foreign 
policy that will doubtless emerge in due course. 

CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW. 


The Young Visiter 


A Forgotten Journey. By Peter Fleming. (Hart-Davis. 10s. 6d.) 
WHEN Peter Fleming wrote News from Tartary describing a fantastic 
journey from one end of China to the other and then over the Hindu- 
Kush to India he crammed into a single paragraph the six months 
of travel that had preceded it and taken him from Moscow to Peking 
by way of the Caucasus, Samarkand, Tashkent, Siberia, Harbin and 
Mukden. But he had kept a diary. To write things down in a 
diary is to forget them immediately, and at the same time to lay them 
up to be remembered much later (unless, like one of Mr. Fleming’s, 
the diary is written in pencil and turned to grey smudge by the motion 
ofa pony). Until, quite recently, he happened to look into his diary 
(fortunately typewritten), the details of those six months had been 
wiped from his mind by a long series of later adventures. 

He looked into that old diary, and was surprised to find himself 
reading it with interest. Already, in 1934, even a crossing of Siberia 
by railway was not what it used to be, a simple affair to be undertaken 
by anybody who had a ticket and a tea-kettle. Already the traveller 
had become raw material for organisers, who had to justify their 
salaries by swathing him in red tape and giving him more than he 
needed in the way of official companionship. But he could still 
travel, whereas today such a journey as Mr. Fleming’s has become 
more difficult than it-was when Defoe used a journey to Russia and 
China to prepare his readers for an only slightly less credible flight 
to the moon. 

Mr. Fleming, aged twenty-seven but not as ** grown-up *’ as this 
mathematical statement would suggest, was a traveller admjrably 
equipped. A companion has observed enviously that he could eat 
anything and sleep anywhere. He had a peculiar and valuable 
talent for persuading bureaucrats that his was an exceptional case. 
His dealings with the Russians were made much easier for him by 
his obviously sincere determination to combine travel with sport. 
This was something that all Russians could gratefully understand. 
No bothersome fuss here about shades of political colouring. In 
the Moscow. Zoo he had seen a Siberian tiger twice the size of any 
tiger from Bengal. The skin of such a tiger became a golden fleece 
for him, and I have no doubt that the vision of that tiger burning 
bright lit his eyes and brought some magic into the dullest of tourist 
offices. 

Much of the comedy that is never long absent from the often 
exasperated pages of the diary is due to the earnest efforts of his 
hosts to give their young visitor the shooting he wanted. Shotgun 
and rifle pop pretty often, though not quite as often as he could have 
wished. ‘* There is always something missing in Russia.’’ We 
hear of wild mountain sheep, various deer, pheasants, duck and a 
wild boar, but best of all is the long-drawn-out Gogolesque story of 





In next week’s “Spectator” the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H., 
will review “Stanley Baldwin’? by G. M. Young; J. M. Cohen 
* Robert Browning : a Portrait ’’ by Betty Miller; and Honor Croome 
* Professional People ’’ by Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. 
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Spectator Harvest 


Recent Articles and Poems from ‘The Spectator’ 
Introduced by H. WILSON HARRIS 

‘To those who care at all about good writing this is the harvest 
of a warm sun in Gower Street; it is Ceres’ bounty. There are 
certain articles in a weekly journal which, like wines, improve 
by keeping. This book has been most skilfully selected from wines 
that both travel and mature.’—R. J. CRUIKSHANK (Spectator) 


Craters of Fire 


H. TAZIEEF 
A geologist studies—and explores—the interiors of erupting 
volcanoes. A fascinating and exciting book, profusely illustrated. 


15s. net 
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Novel for the Curious 


The Nine Wrong 
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Perhaps the best thriller of 1953 12s. 6d. net 
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the Siberian tiger who never materialised but was the subject of 
whole dossiers, innumerable telephone exhortations and telegrams 
sent by earnest officials who knew how anxious young Mr. Fleming 
was to meet him. And Mr. Fleming, for his part, tapping out his 
diary night by night, keeps his temper as well as he is able, even when 
his luggage is lost by the person detailed to look after it, or when he 
is given tickets for non-existent trains, and, when he does get cross, 
shows how good a traveller he is by recording his own fury as imparti- 
ally as he observes that his official companion“ snores with precision” 
or that the Mongols (how much more civilised than ourselves !) 
** do not allow whistling in their yourts.’’ 


* J do not wonder that Mr. Fleming found his old diary interesting. 


‘ 


He has published it without additions other than occasional dis- 
respectful comments by his later self. Many people will read it 
with nostalgia as a happy reminder of what was possible so short a 
time ago. Many more will enjoy it both as a period piece precisely 
dated and as a high-spirited, careless, thumb-nail Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man. ARTHUR RANSOME. 


Guilt, Fear and Loneliness 


Arrow in the Blue : An Autobiography. By Arthur Koestler. (Collins 
with Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 


Ir Communism had not temporarily claimed Mr. Koestler, how, one 
wonders, would he have developed as a writer ? A pointless question, 
no doubt, since the unrooted intellectual in Mr. Koestler was bound 
to try to settle within the closed system of Communist thought. 
One asks the question all the same after reading this first part of an 
unfinished autobiography. Born in Budapest of Hungarian-Jewish 
parents in 1905, Mr. Koestler applied for membership of the German 
Corfimunist Party on the last day of the year 1931. What he has 
set down is a record of personal adventure during those twenty-six 
years and an analysis of his spiritual development, all of it illuminated 
in some degree by his present reading of a European Zeitgeist. 

For anybody who has followed the course of Mr. Koestler’s 
impassioned and often brilliant variations, from The Gladiators (his 
best book, I think) onwards, on the theme of an age of anxiety, an 
age of longing, an age of apocalypse, Arrow in the Blue will be extra- 
ordinarily interesting. Searching in retrospect and restless in intro- 
spection, it does truly show how Mr. Koestler’s experiences, and the 
experiences of those closest to him, have helped to make him write 
as he does. Psycho-analytical interpretations of one sort or another 
apart—he attributes, for instance, the first sense of ** a universe of 
irrational horror *’ to the circumstances in which as a child his 
tonsils were removed—there is a variety of incident in the book 
which bears closely upon his preoccupation with physical violence 
and terror. Similarly, there is a great deal to account for his absorp- 
tion in the psychology of conversion. Even the intellectual passion 
of his disenchantment with Communism is foreshadowed in the 
see-saw reactions of the Palestine chapters of the volume. Yet as a 
work of literature it is, I fear, for all its force and honesty of mind, 
somewhat disappointing. The best is very good ; so professional a 
writer as Mr. Koestler must have had, one imagines, some classic 
model of autobiography in mind, and every now and then he does 
indeed convey a hint of having recently read—not Rousseau, not 
Cellini, not Tolstoy, but St. Augustine. Too often, however, he is held 
up by his own cleverness and lapses into fluent journalistic digression. 
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Still, the self-portrait holds one’s attention. ‘* All my earliest 
memories seem to group themselves about three dominant themes : 
guilt, fear, and loneliness ’’—so much for the emotional content of 
Mr. Koestler’s childhood. One had, of course, suspected something 
of the kind, and the interesting thing here is the contribution to a 
racial sense of insecurity made by the temperament of his parents, 
the one possessive and exacting, the other fond and feckless, and by 
their unsettled mode of existence in flats and hotels. As for his 
intellectual development, ** I find,’” Mr. Koestler says, ‘‘ a curious 
contradiction *’ :— 

** T was a precocious child, far in advance of my age. But as an 
adolescent, and even during my twenties, I was less mature than 
others of my years, and not only looked younger, but was also 
markedly childish, both mentally and emotionally. In psychiatric 
terms, there was a strong trend towards infantilism with pronounced 
fixations. In plainer language, I acquired cleverness rapidly, but 
wisdom very slowly. At ten I was an infant prodigy ; at twenty-five 
still an adolescent.’” 

Again, the precocity of mind is what one would have expected, but 
its significance in this autobiography lies in the forms of emotional 
instability in later life which apparently derived from it. Mr. 
Koestler is frank and all but unembarrassed on the subject of his 
friendships. 

The arrow of the title stands for the consciousness, the dream, the 
pursuit throughout his life of ‘* a basic central mystery.’’ There 
were really two arrows, or two broken pieces of an arrow, the one 
flying through space in pure contemplation, the other shot to earth 
in the life of action. In thought, in politics and in love, at any rate, 
Mr. Koestler has thirsted for the absolute. This is the recurring 
introspective motive of a story which progresses from Realschule in 
Budapest to a Jewish Burschenschaft in Vienna, from a meeting with 
Vladimir Jabotinsky to the brief ardours of Zionist pioneering and a 
longer spell of hunger in Palestine, from journalism in the Middle 
East and Paris to the editorial splendour of the Kochstrasse head- 
quarters in Berlin of the Ulistein chain, and so to the faith and hope 
built upon ‘* the Soviet myth.’’ It is the candid story of an intel- 
lectual and political enragé. R. D. CHARQUES. 


The Hymn and The Singer 


Hymns and Human Life. By Erik Routley. (John Murray. 16s.) 


THE influence of hymns on the religious conceptions of that semi- 
mythical creature ‘‘ the average Church-goer ’’ is much greater 
than we are commonly ready to admit. Supported by tunes which 
may not always deserve their popularity, they undeniably colour the 
thought of those who sing them, and, this being so, it is surprising 
how seldom they are made the subject of comment, whether favour- 
able or the reverse, from the pulpit. This book recalls the 
suggestion made by William Temple at his Oxford Mission that the 
words of ** When I survey ’’ should only be repeated by those who 
really meant what they sang, and the impression which that sugges- 
tion created, and it may well be that lesser preachers would be wise 
to consider occasionally taking for their text the words of the hymns 
which their congregation are actually singing. Should they wish to do 
so, they will find ample material in Dr. Routley’s learned, fascinating 
and charitable book. His object, as he says, is not so much that the 
reader *‘ may be edified or instructed or moved to admiration as 
that he may enjoy himself ’’—and that hope will be certainly 
fulfilled. 

We should all be the better—to return to our previous point—for 
being reminded from the pulpit that it was the Reformers who 
** taught Christendom how to sing hymns,’’ as distinct from those 
** Office hymns *’ which had been no business of the layman, or 
for being told that, if we owe ** the passion of words’’ in our hymns 
to Luther, it is to Calvin that we are indebted for ‘* the poise and 
simplicity of our best hymn-tunes.’’ A hymn of Watts or Wesley 
gives the opportunity of emphasising our different debts to them 
both—to Watts, ** the father of English hymnody,’’ who teaches 
us ‘* to wonder and to adore,’’ and to Wesley who shows us that 
it is the Christian truths which alone make men free and joyful, as 
in ** that masterpiece of condensed theology,’’ ‘* Hark, the herald 
angels sing.’’ Dr. Routley suggests that Newton may be called the 
Watts and Cowper the Wesley of the hymnology of their day. 

Space forbids us to follow him through the history of later years, 
though we note with interest that it was the action of Archbishop 
Vernon Harcourt which ** amounted to a reversal of the legal pro- 
hibition of hymns in the Church of England *’; nor can we do 
more than record without comment his view that Montgomery ** is 
the typical English hymn-writer.’’ But his pages are full of interest, 
telling of hymn-writers who are prclific (one American lady produced 
8,000) and others who live by a single hymn : he deals with them all 
with a reasoned charity, rightly holding that the ** shame and the 
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glory *’ of the hymn-writer both lie in ‘‘ the intention *’; but he 
does not fail to recall William Temple’s opinion that ‘* the existence 
of ‘ Hark, hark, my soul’ is a minor but quite indisputable part 
of the problem of evil.”’ 

We may not accept all Dr. Routley’s verdicts, but no one can read 
his book without finding new hymns to admire or without feeling 
that it is, as he hopes it may prove, a worthy companion to 
Lord Ernle’s well-known book The Psalms in Human Life. 

C. A. ALINGTON. 


Submarines: British and German 


One of our Submarines. By Edward Young. (Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 18s.) 

U-Boat 977. By Heinz Schaeffer. (William Kimber. 15s.) 

A READING of these two books awakens some disturbing personal 
doubts. Why do Mr. Young’s experiences in the British submarine 
service seem quite admirable and make such pleasant reading, while 
Herr Schaeffer’s description of U-boat warfare only stirs up a 
deep hatred for the German people, particularly in its early chapters 
before failure grows so complete as to tempt some sympathy? For 
two books very similar in theme to produce these quite opposite 
reactions betrays an illogical attitude to war, and suggests that notions 
of good and evil are too much influenced by the flags under which 
the deeds were done. 

But there are some extenuating circumstances. While Mr. Young’s 
is a delightful account written with all modesty, U-boat 977 is utterly 
humourless and unintentionally reveals those aspects of the German 
character which other Europeans have good cause to detest. More- 
over, did the Germans not begin it all, premeditating (very mis- 
takenly it proved) all the consequences? They struck the first blow, 
a murderous one, and British submarines thereafter had the justifi- 
cation for hitting back in self-defence. 

The most stimulating pages of U-boat 977 are to be found in the 
foreword by Mr. Nicholas Monsarrat who, as readers of The Cruel 
Sea will know, fought the grim Atlantic battle on the other side and 
has not one shred of love for a U-boat or a German. He makes it 
very clear that he is not ready to forgive, or to fall for any propaganda 
that paints the Germans as something less than total enthusiasts, one 
and all, for world supremacy. It is a salutary tirade. 

In their details these two books have many similarities. Both 
authors describe their preliminary training and subsequent experiences 
under the sea, and so provide an interesting comparison of British 
and German methods. Mr. Young, a publisher by profession, was 
the first R.N.V.R. officer to be given command of a submarine 
engaged on active operations. From beginning to end he wins 
the sympathy and attention of his readers, starting like them in 
total ignorance, and sharing with them his growing knowledge. 
He has a gift for lucid explanation, whether of the technicalities 
of ship-construction or of his nightmare escape from the bottom 
of the sea. His book is by far the best account I can remember of 
life in the submarine service. It is excellent in every way. 

Not all Herr Schaeffer’s statements in U-boat 977 can be accepted 
as accurate—he has obviously been deceived by the propaganda 
of his own side—but the general picture he gives of the U-boat 
service, the cold brutal determination of those in command and the 
unquestioning acceptance of the most intolerable conditions and 
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suicidal risks by those whose only duty was obedience, rings omin- 
ously true. There is certainly something evil about the grim zest 
with which they went to war. The book ends with a most remarkable 
passage to the Argentine, which Herr Schaeffer and his men under- 
took rather than surrender their boat. By using the Sndrchel, the 

U-boat 977 remained continuously submerged for sixty-six days, 
a record which will take some breaking, to judge from the terrible 
conditions to which the crew was reduced. 

_In all, the voyage lasted over three-and-a-half months and gave 
rise to wild but persistent rumours that Hitler was among the pas- 
sengers. These rumours drove Herr Schaeffer to write his book, 
which reveals some fascinating and sometimes horrifying glimpses 
of the war as seen from the other end of a German periscope. 
Although lacking the attraction of Mr. Young’s account and 
evidently suffering badly from its translation, Herr Schaeffer’s is 
the only record of the U-boat war by a participant yet to be published 
in English, and this uniqueness lends it a special importance. 

G. P. GricGs. 


The Case for Theism 


The Recovery of Belief. By C. E. M. Joad. (Faber. 15s.) 


We have had the Testament of Joad. 1am sure that a delicate scruple 
has kept him from calling the present book his New Testament, for 
it is an account of the movement of his mind to the acceptance of 
the Church’s faith and discipline. Yet one more of the leading 
intelligentsia of the inter-war years has found vanity in Chelsea, 
Bloomsbury and Westminster, and found substance in what the 
first Christians called ** The Way.”’ 

The autobiographical sections are restrained, showing neither gush 
nor self-display. There is quiet self-condemnation for the past, and 
unforced confession both of inexpertness in the new discipline and 
of intellectual perplexities and reservations. (Joad speaks of himself 
as almost incorrigibly intellectualist.) On what led him to the 
revolutionary change of outlook and life, he puts the emphasis on 
the fact of evil. The events of the last decade or so destroyed his 
fashionable belief that human nature only needed leadership from 
the Left, in social reform and scientific enlightenment, to be set on 
a path of continuous and indefinite progress. He became convinced 
that there is a deep refractoriness in human nature, which neither 
political nor scientific instruments can overcome, and that therefore 
with these alone there can be no assured well-being and no steady 
happiness, whether social or individual. 

There he might have left the matter, as some have done. Instead 
he found it intolerable, and made his way towards the religious view 
that man’s spiritual needs are genuine, that there is a God to meet 
them, and that in the practice of worship and prayer within a religious 
fellowship moral power and inner poise become possible. This is 
doubtless a simplified story, and doubtless simplified in order to 
give the vulgar as little as possible to gape at and prattle about. 
Late in the book two other motivations emerge. Coming froma 
country stock, he felt with growing years the ancient social place and 
call of the village church, and first returned to this in order to enjoy 
the dignified beauty of its liturgies. Looking back, he sees in these 
not strictly religious interests a probable praeparatio evangelica. 

The greater part of the book is given to arguments for the theistic 
case, for theism in general rather than for the distinctively Christian 
form of it. Here the familiar Joad is more in evidence—his intel- 
lectual alertness, his width of reading and the lucidity of exposition 
which I, as another teacher of philosophy, have always envied in 
him. There is less of his old verve, and there is a looseness of struc- 
ture that results in some repetition; the book would have been 
more effective if it had been shorter. The philosophical arguings 
are adjusted to the general reader, who will find the going hard at 
only a few points. 

There is a critical part, exposing the limitations of the scientific 
understanding. Although this is well-worn philosophical ground, 
it needs to be more widely known, all the more so since science, at 
any rate in its supposedly best form as physics, has become speculative 
and arbitrary. Joad singles out for special emphasis two points— 
first, that neither the discovery of the vastness of the universe nor 
that of the evolution of living species tells against any strictly religious 
belief, and, secondly, that the large amount of mental construction 
in contemporary science deprives this of the right to dismiss religious 
belief as a mere projection of subjective ideas on to a pseudo-objective 
plane. The incompetence of the scientific technique to deal with 
values is brought out, and so too is the internal contradiction in the 
thinking that declares all events to be effects and yet claims itself to 
be something more than an effect, namely, informative about its 
causes. Science leaves its own foundations, as well as all that lies 
outside it, mysterious. 
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Passing to construction, Joad uses at times Platonic language, but 
takes his main principle of explanation from theology. Not only 
in his dismissal of the oriental pantheism that is now being accepted 
or affected in certain literary quarters, but in general, he affirms with 
illustrations the explanatory power of the principle of transcendence- 
with-immanence. For instance, the relation of the mind to the body, 
which science, despite its discovery of more and more correlations, 
leaves still a tantalising puzzle, can be interpreted as that of some- 
thing which, while informing the body, is not wholly bound to this. 
In this way more justice can be done not only to religious beliefs and 
to moral and aesthetic claims, but also to the assumption that careful 
thinking is not mere process but a knowing, and to such paranormal 
phenomena as clairvoyance, telepathy and what Rhine has called 
telekinesis. 

The book is not the blaring of a trumpet to advertise a personal 
event. It is the statement of reasons for a position. T. E. Jessop. 


Men, Women and Hervey 


Lord Hervey’s Memoirs. Edited by Romney Sedgwick. (William 
Kimber. 25s.) 

Hervey, Horace Walpole, Chesterfield and Selwyn—imagine our 
eighteenth-century history, as written of old, without them! And 
yet it is the most difficult thing in the world sometimes to persuade 
oneself that such beings ever existed. Their world is one we never 
have known, an arena for very superior persons and very distinguished 
nitwits. The assumptions they make are so vast, the barriers they 
rear so lofty, that we seem to be living in a spiritual vacuum, tenanted 
by capitals without content—elegance and breeding, sensibility and 
interest. The streams that water their paradise run, as their great 
enemy said, **dimpling all the way."’ As if John Howard, Granville 
Sharp and the Clapham Sect were inhabitants of another planet; 
as if Wesley was not throughout preaching to the text, **Why will 
ye die, O House of Israel?’’; or as if Quebec and Wandewash and 
Minden were specks in a distant globe. 

The contributions of such writers, when employed to attain 
historical verdicts, have of late been freely criticised, and notably 
by Sir Lewis Namier and by Mr. Sedgwick himself. For all that, 
if properly applied, their value remains and must always be indis- 
pensable. They saw a small world, sometimes a mean one, but 
they lived from their birth in its inner Valhalla; what they watched 
they saw without prejudice, since for that their pride was too 
unconscious; its riches and delights were given them on a platter 
richly wrought, and they had the vitality of the well satisfied. 

Of this class, or caste, John Lord Hervey was an eminent, though 
not an elevated, type. If his memoirs are set against the fragmentary 
autobiographies of the contemporary men of action, against Shel- 
burne’s or the excellent Waldegrave, or even compared with the 
excruciating self-exposure of Dodington, or the dull outpourings 
of Egmont and Barrington, their character becomes better defined; 
as of a Grammont without his enjoyment, or a St. Simon minus his 
thought. Such interests as he has, himself apart, are in the collision 
of human beings, and still more in their frailties and follies, with an 
exaggerated belief in sex as the ultimate political explanation. 

How far the recordings of such a man can be trusted, without check 
and counter-check, is a matter of opinion; it is certainly difficult 
to accept, word for word, these well-rounded antithetical dialogues. 
Yet we may take it, so deeply is his self-interest involved and so 
transparent his likes and hostilities, that on the portions of their 
natures visible to him his ‘portraits of George Il, Queen Caroline, 
their family and Sir Robert Walpole are authentic. And what a 
deplorable gang they are! The Queen was so much victimised by 
her husband that her hatred of her son is at least intelligible. But 
when we study the childish bullying King and his treatment of this 
country and its Ministers, and the never-surpassed insignificance of 
the Prince, we cease to be surprised that the following generation 
could speak of George III as *‘George the Good.’* What an 
unhappy age, when Henry Fox and Harry Vane, and Pulteney and 
Nugent, were weighty political factors. 

Mr. Sedgwick, to whom were due the discovery and publication 
of Hervey’s full manuscript, relieved from Croker’s mistakes and 
censorial omissions, in this volume presents roughly one-third of the 
full text. The purpose and result have been to give us in handy and 
continuous form a single theme, Hervey’s description of the royal 
family and the Court. It is a device that has manifest advantages, 
and adds to the small warranted company of bedside companions. 
And so far, very good; when such a thing is pieced together by the 
best possible authority, so that the joins become almost invisible, 
except by taking down the original three volumes and marking the 
excisions one by one. The residuum is this living, mordant, savage 
study in black and white of the little world of St. James’s, Kensington 
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and Hampton Court. But when the editor speaks of ‘‘all that is 

best in the Memoirs,’’ or of cutting away the *‘dead matter’’ of 

= *“now of purely historical interest,’’ more difficult questions 
gin. 

One of Lytton Strachey’s less reverent remarks on historians comes 
back to one; how news reached Freeman’s home that ‘*the Professor 
had gone pop in Spain’’; to be attributed to a course of many years 
of cerebral excitement over Froude’s improper use of historical 
material. The disturbing doubt arises, professional or professorial, 
whether he would not have **popped’’ with a vengeance over this 
edition of Hervey. Here is a historical work, of which large sections, 
sometimes thirty or forty pages at a stretch, are eliminated, without 
warning or Belisha asterisks or indication; the sequence sometimes 
ensured by insertion of a ‘‘meanwhile’’ or the substitution of an 
**a’’ for an *‘another.’’ Sometimes this redaction means the reduc- 
tion of an important character-sketch, as in the case of Townshend; 
sometimes the omission of the miniatures in which Hervey 
is so rich, as of Stair or Torrington or the bishops whom he so 
genially despised; or, again, of some major political event like the 
Excise Bill and the dismissals it brought about. And always, of 
course, of the European events which were dragging Walpole down. 
_ Yet, though some of this is sheer loss, the book may well stand on 
its merits, as a bibelot of rarefied inside information, on the matters 
of which Hervey knew most and in which he was genuinely interested. 
At least Mr. Sedgwick can claim that Hervey himself, declaring his 
century boasted no ‘‘great events,’’ had asked how it could be 
made interesting, except to those who looked into ‘‘courts and 
courtiers, princes and ministers, with such curious eyes as virtuosos 
in microscopes examine flies and emmets.’” South Kensington, in 
short, is the best starting point from which to reach his St. James’s. 

KEITH FEILING. 


National Asset ? 


Climate and the British Scene. By Gordon Manley. 
Naturalist Series. 25s.) 

UNTIL recently climate was a forbidding subject full of tables of 
temperature and frequencies of fog and frost, rain and snow, and the 
inevitable prevailing wind. Ina country like ours, in which Aberdeen 
can have a temperature of over sixty degrees on Christmas Eve while 
London may fail to reach fifty in June, the older climatic averages 
were often unenlightening and sometimes even deceitful. Everyone 
knew that April and October differed as chalk from cheese, even 
though the tables separated them by only two or three degrees and 
a few per cent. more days of wind from this or that direction. The 
change in treatment came when the climatologist began to study his 
daily weather charts. He then realised that a westerly wind was as 
likely to have come from the Greenland ice-cap as from the tropical 
Caribbean, with like diversity for winds of other directions; and he 
saw that, besides influencing their more obvious qualities—the degree 
of warmth, kind of cloud and amount of rain they brought—these 
differences in recent history affected other latent characteristics which 
on a single n.ght might make or mar a season’s fruit-crop. 

Being a meteorologist as well as a geographer, with wide interests 
in the countryside in all its moods and phases, Professor Maniey 
knows that the many facets of our infinitely variable climate can 
best be described in terms of the properties of the atmosphere, taking 
into account not just its recent history but the time of year and even 
the time of day when it arrives. And in this addition to the ‘* New 
Naturalist’’ series Professor Manley has assembled his great fund 
of information simply, clearly and enticingly, holding a fine balance 
between the meteorological facts and theory and his appreciation of 
their significance for all whose calling or whose leisure takes them into 
the open air. He discusses the weather of our island month by month 
through the seasons, not from dull tables but from the sight and the 
feel and even the smell of it in all the corners of the land. He is as 
enthusiastically in his element among the sheep-farmers of the 
Cumberland fells as among the fruit-growers of Worcestershire and 
Kent: he knows the raw haar of the north-east coast and thé cold 
beauty of a clear quiet morning on the snow-covered Cairngorms 
as intimately as the autumn fogs of the Fenland, the summer-evening 
haze in the Cotswolds or Chilterns, the flowers of early spring in 
Cornwall and the cloud-capped peaks of Snowdonia. Be the reader 
farmer or gardener, rambler or artist he will find here a wealth of 
carefully selected and accurate information full of practical interest 
and aesthetic satisfaction. Even if he is none of these, he will find 
enjoyment in the book itself, for it contains seventy-three photo- 
graphic plates, half of them beautifully coloured full-page illustrations 
of the British scene through the seasons. 

Professor Manley has perhaps not spared as much thought for the 
arrangement of his plates and diagrams in their appropriate places 
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Chairs for my customers 
—hip-pip hooray ! 


** My latest dining version of the traditional 
Windsor chair,’’ said the ERCOLion, 

** is causing many people to sit up in comfort 
and take notice. It retains all the endearing 

and enduring virtues of its kind, but garnishes 
them with new graces and refinements. Note 

the pleasing proportions, the mellow waxed finish 
and the detachable pallet cushions which 
successfully avoid shining after-effects no matter 
how often you sit on them. My chairs are 
designed with the tenderest consideration for the 
sitter’s anatomy (and his pocket) in either 
natural or dark wood. All good furniture shops 
get a supply. Call it a policy of chair and _ 
chair alike, or better still call at your nearest 
stockist and see them for yourself.’’ 
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as he so obviously has in compiling his text, and his references to 
them are sometimes unreliable. It is a little disconcerting, for example, 
to be referred on page 103 to a diagram 128 pages ahead where 
there is none, or on page 163 to a non-existent chapter XV. The 
reader unfamiliar with weather-maps will also miss some guidance 
on the meaning of the symbols used, and misprints like isolation 
for insulation on page fifty-nine may puzzle him. But it would be 
ungracious to leave the impression that either the success of the 
author’s treatment of a complex subject or the excellence of the 
publisher’s work is seriously marred by shortcomings of this kind. 
And anyway, as if to atone for them, Professor Manley has added 
some chapters in which he discusses such illuminating themes as the 
influence of climate on our health, temperament and daily activities, 
and the variations of the British climate through the ages. However 
much maligned our climate may be, the evidence is overwhelming 
that it is one of our great national assets and is likely to remain so 
despite lapses from time to time. J. M. STAGG. 


. . 
Fiction 
Dwelly Lane. By F. V. Morley. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 11s. 6d.) 
Poker and I. By John Coates. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
The Last Adam. By Ronald Duncan. (Dennis Dobson. 7s. 6d.) 
Glimpses of the Sun. By Ronald Fraser. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
The Man Who Was Loved. By James Stern. (Secker & Warburg: 
12s. 6d.) 

Humour and fantasy provoke strong reactions, and readers’ judge- 
ments of them are notoriously subjective. In a family circle one 
member will be convulsed by a book which leaves another contemp- 
tuous and only mildly amuses a third. Fantasy has its rules, but in 
order to label a book funny with any confidence you need to count 
the laughers’ heads. 

Lacking opportunities to do this, | must be content to report that 
Dwelly Lane made me laugh on a number of occasions. Fortunately 
it has other qualities, in a profusion that makes it hard to describe. 
The scene is a village, the narrator a stingy scholar with a police 
record, and the most noteworthy characters two maiden ladies who 
keep goats, a beautiful and somewhat mysterious younger lady who 
plays the double bass, a gorilla-like gentleman with a kitten’s voice, 
and Mr. Remington, who arrives to be coached for Responsions 
with copies of next week's examination-papers in his hand. There 
is a murder, the victim of which is found embedded in a smashed 
double bass, and that is as much as is good for you to know before 
you begin. 

To me the most impressive thing about Dwelly Lane is its vitality. 
This at times is overwhelming. The book comes with such a cloud 
of witnesses on the jacket that it hardly needs any mere reviewer’s 
commendation. I can only say that what is good enough for Mr. 
Walter de la Mare and Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. Ralph Hodgson and 
Mr. Herbert Read and Mr. H. M. Tomlinson and Uncle Tom 
Cobleigh and all is good enough for me, adding that I was now and 
then reminded of a vigorous extroverted incessant and often funny 
cornversationalist at a breakfast-table. Mr. Eliot, incidentally, is 
the most cautious of the eulogists. His verdict is sui generis—which 
I once heard translated as ** a pig’s father-in-law.’’ I am sorry ; 
Mr. Morley’s glad irrelevance seems to have infected me. 

Poker and I, calling for no fortitude, is even more to my taste. 
The blurb, with greater accuracy than is usual in such manifestos, 
compares it to The Pursuit of Love. There is a resemblance, 
but Mr. Coates’s light-hearted story is also sui generis. Poker, 
twenty-sixth Baron Bowling, comes of a stock which has always 
taken care to survive. Death duties are his especial problem, and 
he has devised a novel means of protecting his inheritance against 
them. It is one of Mr. Coates’s many achievements that he makes 
Poker’s matrimonial adventures seem not only natural but inevitable. 
They are exceedingly complicated. Lesbia, aged three, greets her 
returning Daddy. 

** * Well I’m damned,’ he said. * She knows me. What's your 
name ? ’ 

‘** * Lesbia.” 

** * And who’s your mother ? ” 

** * Aunt Patricia,’ I agswered. 

** * Oh,’ said Poker, r€membering. ‘One of the Illegits.’ ’ 

This piece of dialogue, with its implications (** Aunt ’’ and 
** remembering *’) will give you an idea of this book’s unusual 
climate—varied, in the literal sense, by an Indian State with which 
the versatile family is involved. It is all very unedifying and—to my 
mind—extremely funny. Mr. Coates is that- rarity, an original 
humorist, with an urbane style and a wickedly exact sense of words. 


, 
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Lesbia is the narrator, and the story is nowhere happier than in deal- 
ing with Connie, once Poker’s wife and always his girl. 

The notion of one man left alive after a cataclysm has often been 
used, but Mr. Duncan gives it a topical twist. He achieves in this 
short novel some telling effects of irony and introspection, but it is 
spoilt for me by his impatience of detail. Corpses cyanosed from 
asphyxiation would be most unlikely to remain seated in restaurants 
looking as if they were interested, or bored, by their partners’ con- 
versation. If there is chaos at railway termini, why not equal chaos 
in the streets? How was the gramophone kept running for what 
must have been weeks? An allegory must be valid on its chosen 
level. These things need a Defoe-like accuracy of detail if they are 
to carry conviction, whereas Mr. Duncan is too intent on his effects 
to care much how he gets them. Conan Doyle, perhaps because of 
a more solid and pedestrian approach, did it better. 

I have long respected the work of Mr. Ronald Fraser, who has 
consistently affirmed the reality that underlies our earthly experience 
and ventured far into the no-man’s-land between one level of con- 
sciousness and the next. His new novel gives flashes only of the 
light that has shown clearly elsewhere. It is not that this story of 
intimate relationships under the skies of France shows any loss of 
belief, but that the writing bears traces of fatigue, and the deeper 
knowledge, revealed mainly in dialogue, is uneasily related to the 
phenomena which evoke it. Readers coming new to Mr. Fraser 
and unaware of what he can give may well be content with the 
vicissitudes of Richard and Miranda and the felicities of the French 
scene. He writes, as always, gracefully ; but his regulars will wait 
hopefully for the next. 

I have no room left for Mr. Stern, a first-class short-story writer 
who has already proved his quality. The twelve stories in his new 
volume show extraordinary versatility. The Broken Leg goes so 
deep into one kind of pain (not the obvious kind) that Solitaire 
comes almost as a shock. Here is an Irish story-teller with an 
unusual certainty of touch entitling him to be mentioned in the 
same sentence with Mr. Frank O'Connor. L. A. G. STRONG. 


Old Maps 


Decorative Printed Maps of the 15th to 18th Centuries, By R. A. 
Skelton, F.S.A. (Staples Press. 73s. 6d.) 


Tus is a revised edition of Old Decorative Maps and Charts by 
A. L. Humphreys, published in 1926. Twenty-two new plates have 
been added and seventeen omitted (including two big folding ones). 
The new introduction is much more informative than the old one, 
and the book is an excellent survey of the subject from the point of 
view of the connoisseur and collector of old engraved maps. In the 
illustrations one can study the gradual development of that magnificent 
full-blooded exuberance with which the engravers of the Netherlands 
and England designed their borders, vignettes and cartouches, and 
twisted the tails of their elaborate swash letters. Especially 
rewarding to the amateur of the subject are the ingenious cartouches, 
or ‘* compartiments’’ as one surveyor called them. *‘* Comparti- 
ments,’ he said, ** are Blankes or Figures bordered with Anticke 
Boscage or Crotesko worke.’’ They were indeed ! The great names 
in the book are, of course, those of Ortelius, Mercator, Blaeu, 
Hondius and our own Saxton and Speed, but Mr. Skelton is 
interesting and informative about the Italian and French map-makers, 
less familiar to the general reader, and about the sad and undeserved 
frustration of poor John Norden. 

These maps lead one’s thoughts away in a hundred different 
directions. How many poor seamen must have been drowned 
because of some of these charts, and what a terrible responsibility 
rested on John Seller, who printed charts from old worn copper- 
plates he had bought as scrap from the Dutch engravers! Some 
of the maps show fantastic and romantic ideas of the realms of 
Great Khan of Tartary or of Prester John, of Terra Australis 
Incognita or of mysterious Atlantic islands, once reported but never 
seen again. Other maps are fascinating as puzzles. ‘* Bokenes ”’ 
in northern Scotland? Of course! Buchan Ness. *‘* Sant Vic ’’ 
must be Sandwich, but what is ** Star *’ on the Yorkshire coast ? 
Your reviewer is rather proud of having solved, unaided, a problem 
posed by a map published in Basle in 1540 which shows a small 
islet east of the Isle of ** Vuight *’ called ** Manwid,”’ but the readers 
of the Spectator will probably find this conundrum presents no 
difficulties. STEPHEN BONE. 
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Donations are more than ever necessary to aid 
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we know it may be difficult, but our costs are 
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One of the six new blast 

furnaces to be completed 
in this country in 1952 will 
be the largest in Europe. 

They will have been built by 

firms on the North-East Coast, 
in the Midlands, in South 
Wales, and near the North 
Welsh Border. When in full 
operation they will produce enough 
F/ _ pigiron to increase Britain’s annual 
4 output of steel by three-quarters of 
a million tons. 
furnaces are all part of the steel 
industry’s first post-war development plan 
—the great £240,000,000 project begun in 
1946, as part of which one of the world’s 
largest steel works has been built. 
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INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


It is significant of the uncertain mood of 
investors that there has been no marked 
reaction this week to any of the develop- 
ments which, in some circumstances, might 
have set prices moving. In the gilt-edged 
market the publication of the October gold 
and dollar reserve figures—distinctly encour- 
aging in themselves—merely served to keep 
prices firm. On the other hand, the 
announcement of a £60 million loan to be 
raised directly from the public by the 
Transport Commission had no depressing 
effect. Even the major news from the 
political front—the Republican victory in 
the United States—has brought no appreci- 
able changes, unless one could so describe 
the recovery of dollar securities in the 
London market. The plain truth is that 
investors are still uncertain about the 
economic outlook and—in my view sensibly 
—are adopting an appropriately cautious 
policy. For the present I think we are faced 
by mildly disinflationary influences more 
favourable to fixed interest stocks than to 
any bold buying of industrial equity shares. 


Wall Paper Setback 
Shareholders in Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers received a plain warning in the pre- 
liminary figures of a substantial setback in 
this cempany’s trading fortunes. In the 
full accounts for the year to June 30th they 
are told that for the first time for many 





COMPANY MEETING 


EAST ASIATIC RUBBER ESTATES 
A RECORD YEAR 





THE twenty-ninth annual general meeting of 
East Asiatic Rubber Estates Ltd. was held on 
November Sth in London. 

_ Mr. H. T. Karsten (the chairman), who pre- 
sided, said: The result of the year’s working, 
namely £326,698 before providing for taxa- 
tion, is the highest recorded since the 
inception of the Company and again reflects 
the high price obtained for our product dur- 
ing the year. 

Provision for taxation amounts to £185,000, 
or nearly 57 per cent., leaving a net profit of 
£141,698. £50,000 has been placed to General 
Reserve and £22,000 to provision for replant- 
ing. An interim dividend of 10 per cent., 
less tax, was paid in December last and the 
Board now propose to pay a final dividend 
of 10 per cent., less tax. 

During the year 496 acres were replanted 
and 149 acres were in the course of replant- 
ing. The crop harvested was 3,638,635 Ibs., 
about 150,000 Ibs. short of the estimate. The 
replanting programme is naturally influencing 
our crop, but we nevertheless hope to pro- 
duce our estimate of 3,550,000 Ibs, for the 
current year. 

The cost of production during 1951/52, in- 
cluding export duty, was approximately 
50 per cent. higher than during the previous 
ear, but the rise in labour costs has now 

een checked, and we expect to be able to 
produce at a moderate profit, even at the 
present price level. - 

Out of the present year’s crop we have sold 
and accounted for to date 701 tons at an 
average price of 2s. 74d. per Ib., and 224 tons 
of first grade rubber have been sold for 
delivery at an average price of 3s. 34d.; this 
leaves some 660 tons to be disposed of. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


years the manufacture of wallpaper itself 
proved unprofitablefowing to higher costs 
and reduced sales in the home market. 
The company’s export trade, although well 
maintained until the last few months of the 
year, also suffered and is still suffering from 
the restrictions on imports imposed by the 
Dominions and other countries. Group 
trading profits have fallen from £4,400,000 
to £2,500,000, and at the balance-sheet date, 
although creditors were down by about 
£400,000 te £2,400,000, group stocks were 
nearly £2 million up at £7,900,000, obviously 
reflecting the reduction in demand. This 
increased holding of stocks has caused a 
temporary shortage of cash, which is down 
by about £1 million to £527,548, while bank 
overdrafts have risen by about £1. million 
to £1,104,444. The group’s liquid resources, 
however, are still substantial, in that there 
is a large portfolio of marketable invest- 
ments. At June 30th the market value was 
£3,715,760, showing a depreciation below 
book cost of £741,158, covered as to 
£400,000 by a specific investment reserve 


and much more than covered by other © 


reserves. With a view to stimulating sales 
in the home market the group has made 
some reduction in selling prices, and steps 
have also been taken to reduce costs. It is 
fortunate from the shareholders’ standpoint 
that the 124 per cent. dividend rate has been 
covered by a very large margin of earnings, 
and even on the latest results this rate is 
comfortably maintained. At 44s. 9d. Wall 
Paper Manufacturers’ Deferred £1 units 
are quoted to return 5} per cent. In view 
of the group’s strong finances and the wide 
spread of its activities these shares should 
be held for recovery. 


Trust Capital Scheme 


One had hoped that in these enlightened 
days one had seen the end of capital recon- 
struction schemes which do something less 
than justice to the prior rights of Preference 
shareholders. It is the more surprising that 
a plan should be brought forward by the 
Tyre Investment Trust, whose board, headed 
by Mr. John Govett, includes several leading 
figures in the investment trust movement 
which, in my view, has nothing to commend 
it from this standpoint. It is even more sur- 
prising that the scheme should have received 
the blessing of a joint committee represent- 
ing not only the investment trusts but the 
insurance companies. I would be the last 
to deny the importance of expediency in 
formulating capital reconstruction schemes, 
in the sense that sacrifices have to be made 
and that there must always be some give and 
take to get a scheme through at all. In this 
case, however, it seems to me that the sacri- 
fice is imposed unfairly as between the three 
classes of shareholders involved. Here is a 
company which has its investments almost 
evenly divided between a large Ordinary 
shareholding in Dunlop Rubber and a well- 
spread portfolio in other securities. The 
latest valuation of £1,246,920 covers the £1 
million of 7 per cent. Preference capital by 
a reasonable margin. On the side of income 
the 7 per cent. dividend on the Preference 
shares, which will have the first claim, is 
also covered by about 1} per cent. Yet 
merely to bring the two classes of junior 
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capital back into the picture—as things are 
they have no hope of any dividend in the 
foreseeable future—the scheme proposes to 
ask the Preference shareholders to agree to 
the extinction of all their dividend arrears, 
which amount to about 8s. 9d. net per share, 
Is this fair ? It could only be so, in my view, 
if it were really in the interest of the Prefer- 
ence shareholders to have some sort of 
capital reconstruction scheme. I cannot see 
why itis. At present every penny of available 
income has to be paid to the Preference 
holders and, as I have said, current revenue 
is sufficient to cover a regular 7 per cent. 
dividend and to allow of some modest pay- 
ments on account of the heavy arrears. 
To give the Preference shareholders some 
inducement to agree to a scheme one must 
surely offer them something better than 
what they are in a position to insist upon 
already. Tyre Investment 7 per cent. 
Cumulative £1 Preference shares are now 
quoted around 17s. Although for the past 
year their dividend was restricted to 6 per 
cent.—in my view a bad decision an the 
part of the board—they should be worth 
holding. 


Brick Investments 

I referred some few weeks ago to the 
speculative attractions of the £1 6 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares of Brick 
Investments. This company’s full accounts 
for the year to June 30th confirm my 
expectations in showing a further improve- 
ment in earnings. Investment income has 
risen from £9,773 to £11,886, and net profit, 
after tax, is up from £6,287 to £7,248. More- 
over, the position of the Preference shares 
from the capital standpoint is shown to be 
quite strong, in that investments taken at 
current market prices, plus the liquid 
resources, cover the £164,322 of Preference 
capital by a reasonable margin. As so often 
happens when there are heavy accumulated 
arrears of Preference dividend and the 
company’s fortunes have turned the corner, 
the directors are anxious to dispose of the 
Preference arrears so as to open up the way 
for a resumption of Ordinary dividends. 
In this instance the inducement offered to 
the Preference holders is 3d. a share free of 
tax, to be paid in cash, and the distribution 
of two Ordinary Is. shares for every Prefer- 
ence share held—in all cash and shares 
worth approximately 2s. 3d. This compares 
with the 2s. 6d. net of dividend arrears, 
While I would not suggest that this is a 
grossly unfair proposal, I regard the offer 
to the Preference shareholders as somewhat 
ungenerous. This company, with dividends 
now flowing in strongly from the brick- 
making and other concerns in which it is 
largely interested, should be able to pay off 
the Preference arrears in full within a com- 
paratively short space of time. Preference 
shareholders are, therefore, well placed to 
adopt a waiting policy, and my advice to 
them would be to stick out for rather better 
terms than those now offered to them if they 
are to accept any speeding-up plan. Quoted 
around 15s. Brick Investments 6 per cent. 
£1 Preferences with four years’ dividend 
arrears should certainly not be sold. The 
company’s Is. Ordinaries standing at just 
under par have speculative long-term attrac- 
tions, whether or not a scheme goes through. 
It is quite plain from the latest accounts 
that revenue is likely to be higher in the 
next year or two than for the year to June 
30th, 1952. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 703 


[4 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded 


to the sender of the first correct 


solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, November 18th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. 
the form below, and none can be 
the name of the winner 


must be on 
solution and 


will be published 


Envelopes must be received not later than first post 


Solutions 
U.S.A. The 


accepted from the 
issue.) 


in the following 




















& “Fo 

Across a“ 

1. It sweetens a common name. (5, 5.) 9% He 

6. Arrest and shoots back. (4.) Tra 
10. The er! seems to be using a 


mashie. (7. ; (8.) 
11. Comus is aiid having to go fifty- 16. Let 





he young man feels his —. 
E. Housman.) (7.) 

had a share in “The Maid’s 
gedy.” (8.) 


15. This isn’t hoed to smooth the ripples. 


"s swear (anag.) (9.) 





fifty in the middle of his make-up. 17. Did the composer frequently behave 
Qo like a dog? 
12. Im case it’s cut short. (S.) 18. Where to make drink go. (7.) 
13 Used at table. (9.) 20. Even in a case of “all hands on 
14. No vehicle for the moon-struck. (5.) deck *" they're needed, G3, 4) 
16. Many do instead of horses. (9.) 22. It rises in slang information. G, 2.) 
18. Not a very stimulating devotional 23. Swift beast. G) 
book, it seems. (9.) 24. Men first-class at bridge. (5.) 
19. They prevent that sinking feeling. 
pad Solution to 
21. Without deviation. (©.) aN 
24. Subject of an anti-hoarding order. Crosswor Oo. 7JOI 
G.) 
25. Concentrated. (7.) 
26. No plant for poultry. (7.) 
27. “But for these vile — he would 
himself have been a soldier.”” (Shake- 
speare.) (4.) 
28. She is sat on (anag.) (10.) 
Down 
1. Its capital was a scene of revelry by 
night. (7.) 
2. I could make it an oil factory. (9.) 
3. Hard standard. (5.) 
4. Encouraged to get it redug. (5.) 
5. A vote for the church and where 
9.) 
- 7. Bitten in defiance. (5.) 





Solution on November 21 


The winner of Crossword No. 701 is: 
Moffat, Dumfriesshire. 


Mrs. Peretoe, North Park, 





“‘Gale Warning 


Every time your wireless programme is 
pec vim mente by a “ Gale Warning ”’ think 
of the Lifeboatmen. They 
may be answering a call of 
distress. 

The Lifeboat Service is entirely 


supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. Your help is needed. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 





- LONDON, S.W.1. 
fhe Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., 
Treasurer. 
Cot A D. Burnett Brown, M.C. T.D., M.A, 
Secretary. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid. 
- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 








Minimum 2 lines. Box_ No. 1/- extra. 
“PERSONAL 

GENUINE Interpretation of Your 

Sesielty. Send Birth date, Time, 

10s. ° mp.— Doucras V. MORGAN, 

- Fairfield,” “Energiyn, Caerphilly, Glam 

AN GIN TRAPS which torture. I can 


send you parti 
humane ways of k g rabbits. Refuse to 
buy rabbits with S mangled by 
or swollen heads from snares. 
for Fur Crusade leaflets telling how to kill 
domestic animals and Poultry; White 
List of furs humanely 
Van ver Byt, 49, Tregunter 








Road, London. 





S.W.10 
RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write parti- 
culars. 
ey PATIENT (521076) Poor woman 
(47). Shortly due for second operation. 
Five children under 20. Needs help for 
necessary holiday Please help us to care 


for her (also hundreds of other sad cases). 


-NattonaL Society ror Cancer ReELtier. 

Appeal G.7. 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Oo YOU KNOW that the Fairbridge 
Society is in need of immediate 


avoid a curtailment of its 
hundreds of children 
its Farm Schools in 


help in order to 
work? There are 
being maintained in 
the Commonwealth—and many more all 
over the Country_in dire need of just 
that help which Fairbridge provides. The 
position is critical—so will You please send 
something—if only a little--towards the 
£30 each child costs to prepare and send 
overseas? Address—Tuer Farrerince Soctery, 
38, Holland Villas Road, London, W.14. 


| esd TERMS. A great Saving. Turn- 
ing Suits, Overcoats, Costumes. List 
Free.—Watker, Scientific Turning Tailor, 
3, Audrey Rd., Ilford, London, E 
TALY. Fully qualified female Secretary 
required British firm Milan. Extensive 


Essential short- 


experience in Commerce. 
Start Ist Dec. 


hand-typing, 100/80 w.p.m 
interview London 10th-15th Nov. Per- 
manent employment. Standard local rates 
of pay.—Box 540C 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
in Jicsaw Lisrary (S), Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 
OSS OF HAIR.—Partial or complete, can 
be completely concealed. Speciality of 
ladies’ and gentlemen's natural hair cover- 
ings. Full range of models stocked to 
facilitate selection. Exclusive workman- 
ship.—M. Masset Lrp., 9, Denmark Street, 





of eleven other | 


obtained.—Magor | 
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REE ADVICE ON YOUR HEATING. Our 
representative will call and advise with- 
out obligation on heating your home, farm 
or office with Hurseal oil-filled electric, 
| gas, liquid gas and paraffin-operated radia- 
tors and other fuel-saving Tage Write 
or ‘phone now.—Hvrseat Lrp., 229, Regent 
Street, W.l. R 1051. 
| H'GHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
Medals, especially collections and gold. 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s. . Bulletin, 6d. 
—B. A. Seasy, Lrp., 65, aoe Portland St., 
London, W.1." (Tei.: LAN. 3677.) 
LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER 
required. Best prices offered without 
obligation. Registered post or personal call. 
—Harrops, Lrp., London. S.W.1. SLO 1234. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CAMERA for Christmas means many 
+ happy new years. Home Cines, En- 
Ss, Binoculars.—Wattace Heaton, Ltp., 
ew Bond Street, W-.1. May. 7511. 

DDRESSED Notepaper.—500, 18s. 6d. 
< 1,000, 30s. 6d. post free (purchase tax 
extra). Samples. General Printing.— 
W. Trimete, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 








PPLES. Cox’s Orange Pippin, 12 Ibs. 

for 22s., registered post free. Cash 7 
days after delivery.—C.aycaTe OnrcHarps, 
Dept. SP., Harpenden, Herts. 

SHLEY COURTENAY'’S “Let's Halt 


Awhile," a@ descriptive account of some 
600 nn inspected Hotels in Britain 
and Ireland. s. 6d. from your bookseller 
or from (Dept. S), 68, St. 
Londor, 8.W.1 

HRISTMAS CARDS from the Ditchling 

Press lease send for free Christmas 
List_of Cards, Rhyme Sheets, Booklets. etc., 
to Ditcuiinc Press, Hassocks, Sussex. 

YHRISTMAS CARDS that are different ! 

Original wood engravings and colour 
prints, &c.—Tue Cocxtanps Press, Burford, 
Oxtord. Approval post free U.K. Prices 
from 3d. 
frerine SAUCERS may be super-terres- 

trial, but our pure Cashmere, Lambs- 
wool, Shetland, and Shetland Lace 
knitting wools undoubtedly are heavenly. 
Samples 10d. — Messrs. Taytor-Lowen, 
Bude, Cornwall. 

RAGRANT, colourful pot-pourri 2s. 6d. 

per oz. Flower picture sachets 2s. 4d. 
and 4s. 9d. Post extra. Send for Christ- 
mas List (S.P.).—Tue Hers Farm, Lrp., 
Seal, Sevenoaks. 

(peuema, Hand-made Christmas Cards 
from 8d. Also hand-coloured. Samples: 
wil, Carns (A), 


James's Street, 


182, Holland Pk. Avenue, 


SMOKING JACKETS to measure, all 


London, W.C.2. colours velvet corduroy 16 guineas, 
ian iat . aa sive exquisite velvets from 25 guinea 
J URSING HOME, registered. has vacam- | ideal gifts for Christmas. Order Carly, a 
cies for elderly ladies and gentlemen | B Nicoit & Co. (Shirtmakers since 1849) 
requiring care and attention. Fully qualified | 6§, Jermyn St., S.W. 1. . 
day and night staff. Apply—Martron, Hazel- : 


dene Nursing Home, St. Albans. Tel. 811 
EDIGREE Siamese Kittens. Seal pointed 
home-trained. From 4 gns. Inspection 


invited.—_Hurs1, 60 Mortlake Rd., Kew. 
PRO. 1563. 
UAKERISM Information respecting 


the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends free on application to 
the Frienps Home Service COMMITTEE, 


Friends House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1 
 TAMMER or NERVOUS “ STOP’ 
. Remedied by Psychological Processes. 
Weekly Postal Tuition. Write for Booklet .— 
Mr Cuartes SryMorr, * Verba 69, 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot. Eng. Tel: 1735 


HE HALL of the Institute of Journalists 

is available for meetings. Seats up 
to 100. Moderate rentals. Apply. GENERAL 
Secretary, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C 


The Mothers’ Clinic 


(founded by Dr. Marie Stopes 1921) 
Personal Advice FREE on Birth Control 
and all Marriage Problems from specially 
trained midwives and doctors daily (not 
Saturdays) 19 to 6 p.m. No appointments 
necessary. Also we can supply by post the 
most helpful books by the world pioneer: 

Married Love 7 6; 
Enduring Passion 76; 
Change of Life in Men and Women 
Birth Control To-day 6 0 
Postage 5d. each 
CLINIC, 108, 
REET, LONDON, 


HE VITAL ISSUE of Humane Feeding. 
Free booklet Ernest Brever, Gate- 
ways, Normanton-on-the-Wolds, Plumtree, 
Notts. 
ROAD ACCIDENT in 7 
Train your dog and 


7/6; 


MOTHERS WHITFIELD 
ST W.t. 


involves a dog, 
keep him alive. 


Learn how. Write tor Correspondence 
Course Prospectus to (CS), NarTionat 
CANINE “oy Leacve, 10, Seymour Street, 
London, W 
So as Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists. Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Rapid postal 
courses. Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton, 6. 
‘NHURCH vestments, silver, brassware, &c. 


/ Secondhand Approval Lists, includ- 
ing theological books. 3d. I buy also.— 
Micuett, 29, Lower Brook St.. Ipswich. 

ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 





lenses while you pay for them. Choose 

your own Practitioner. tails from— 

THe Contact Lens Finance 4, Reece 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7. 

OUNT your blessings while you may, 

/ And smoke TOM LONG this very day. 


ANDBAG REPAIRS, ailterations, re- 


linings. frames, &c. Post or call for 
estimate.—Remake Hanpsacs Co 83a, 
Brompton Roai (corner B aut nar np Place), 
three turnings from Harrods 





ee Spergge = 2 JANE” Self-Wringing Mop 
twist of the wrist and it’s 
wena, *No wet No bending. No 
special pail. 24s. ? “Ss 
Jane’ Mops Lrp., Charlton, S.E.7 
SHOPPING BY POST 
I ERNIA (RUPTURE). Send p.c. for 
details of the new “ Airlift’ support 
for men and women—Beas.ey’s, Dept. 154, 
4, Cork Street, London, W.1. 
F it is ‘“‘ Pure Kenya Coffee ’ " you require, 
ame 5s. 6d. for a trial packet (12 ozs.).— 
H. Hurcuinson, Kenya Coffee Specialists, 
ii House, Norton, Malton, Yorks. 
EW IRISH LINEN Lengths. 1. Natural 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 17s. 6d. 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 22s. 2. White. 
(a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 19s. (b) 6 yds. x 
32 in. each 25s. New White Cotton Lengths 
6 yds. x 36 in. each 14s. 6d. Post and 
Packing Is. Satisfaction or money back.— 
. Conway Lr. (Dept. 454), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 
YYLON PARACHUTES. Each panel 
36 in. x 150 in. 3 in. at top. (a) Peach, 
Nil Green, Rose or Light Blue, 2 panels, 
19s.; 4 panels, 36s. 6d.; 8 panels, 70s. 
(b) White, 2 panels, 2ls.; 4 panels, 40s.; 
8 panels, 77s. 6d. Post and Packiny 1s. 
Satisfaction or money back.— NWAY, 
Lrp. (Dept. 281), 1, Stoke Newington Road, 
London, N.16. 
; caagpavenqnanemnaunesnscyngandtenaneniiinine® 
| EDUCATIONAL 
| A OMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING at Sr. 





Gopric’s Secre- 


'TartaL Coxitece, 2, Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3. (HAM. 5986.) Resident 
and day students. Special arrangements 
for graduates. Ac appointments 


ve 
i Apply to Tue A, ahemeenamins 
W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.) 
Beestoxe SCHOOL, Bucknell, Shrop- 
shire. A boarding school in the country 
for 100 boys 10-18, providing sound educa- 
tion to G.C.E. (all levels). Small classes. 
Vacancies for 1953. Prospectus from Hrap- 
MASTER. 
‘\OMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses “3 poceazes or 
older students at Davres’s, e Lodge 
Addison Road, W.14. Telephone’ Park Sae8. 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for 
examinations. Ly and Army Entrance 
lst M.B., General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel.: PARK 7437. 
| et Postal Tuition for examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 


tarial, Civil Service, Commercial. . Genera) 
Cert, of Education, &c. Also many 
practical (non-exam.) urses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus 
mentioninig exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to MrtroponrTan Couiece (G40), St. 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4, 
) yen and German taught by ——- 
teachers._-Saran_ Heruinc, P.H 
| Brondesbury Villas, N.W.6. Maida Wale ‘ies? 
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yreex H Russian and English for 
foreigners are among the languages 
to be studied in comfortable informal 


Gayton Rd.. 


atmosphere at Viwe Corrace, 
N moderate 


wi Experienced teachers, 











fees. HAM. § 
ERMAN LESSONS and coaching by 
qualified teacher.—Mrs. M. Pastor, 619, 
Endsleigh Court, 1 Tel. EUS. 8155 
J he PARK COLLEGE. Autumn pro- 
gramme includes: Annual Re-union 
Nov. 22nd, speaker Sir She ane Leslie, Bt.. on 
‘Jonathan Swift.’ Week-end courses 
‘Faith and Reason,’ Dec Sth-7th. Pro- 
fessor T. E essop; ‘Some Problems of 
Modern Democracy, Nov 29th-30th 
Music for Christmas,"" Dec 13th-14th 
Further details from Oncantsin« TurTor 
Moor Park College, Farnham, Surre 
XFPORD & County Secretarial School 
( 3%, St. Giles, Oxford New Course 
commences January 7th. Prospectus 
Pposrat TUITION for Gen. C f 
Eduen. (Lond., Oxt., Camb., hn.) 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ 
LL.B., and other Degrees, Diplomas. 


B.D., 
ams 








, &c. Low fees, instalments 
is a m C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 
olsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 
TUITION in professional 
teacher's home for resident or daily 
pupils; all general subjects, languages; day 
sch attendance if preferred Entire 
charge possible, holidays Highest refer- 
ences.-Miss Putten, M.R.S.T., Froyle, 
Rosebery Ave., Hampden Pk.. Fastbourne 
YRCHFONT MANOR ‘Science and 
( Personality.’ December 12th-14th 
This week-end will revolve round a modern 
statement of the old controversy between 
free-will and determinism. Details and 
full programme from Tae Waaven, Urchfont 
Manor, Devizes. 
YW acancnne. Boarders, at beginning of 
January for full commercial and domes 
tic science courses. Languages: Englis h, 
French, Italian, German, Russian. Child- 
ren full education.—IrrernaTionat ScHoot, 
North Curry, Taunton, Somerset 
LITERARY 
MERICAN MAGAZINES by _ yearly 
postal subscription National Geog 
47s. 6d.; Life (Int.), 57s. 6d.; 
op Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photo- 
graphy, 30s Complete Price List free 
Tuomas & Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool 
UTHORS" —_. & =. sue typist 
44 Enquiri ervice 
MArcGvuenite Watts. s. Ytalitax 'PL., Leeds, 12 
UTHORSHIP — Success is assured if 
4 you learn the scientific costa Free 
booklet The Professional Touch,’" Dept 
C.23, Berrisn Instrrvre or Piction-Werrine 
Science, Lrp., Regent House, Regent Street, 
London, W.1 
EFFER'S of Cambridg e pay good prices 
I for scholar and rare books; lists 
invited.W Herren and Sons, Lrov., Pett 
Cury, ambridge 
EAN McDOUGALL for typing: 24-hour 
duplicating translations.—31, Kensington 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 53809 
ITERARY work undertaken. MSS. 2s 
L per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt 
work Nancy McPartane, 96, Marine 
Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
MSs Theses, Business, etc., Documents 
+ speedily, efficiently typed A. K 
Brown, 318 Byres Road, Glasgow 


WIPE YOUR 
FEET! 
The 
STOCKPORT 


vee MAT 


Serapes shoes CLEAN 







16/2 
POST FREE 
Never gets dusty. 


Never rain soaked. Mud, clay, dirt drop 
in between slats. Non-curling, healthful, 
soft, warm to feet. Can used standing 
on, in kitchen. Made from reinforced 


rubber. good for = years. Latest style for 
front or back doo: 14 x 22”. Satisfaction 
or refund. Catalogue FREE 


STOCKPORT DISTRIBUTING co. (M.O.) 
LTD. 


376 Reynolds Mill, Stockport | 





A GOOD 
INVESTMENT 


Since it was founded in 1869, the 
National Children's home has given 
to over 35,000 orphared and destitute 
boys and girls tH chance in life which 
misfortune has denied. The home still 
depends on | y contributions 
and an urgent appeal is made for con- 
tinued support. Covenanted gifts and 
legacies are specially solicited. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chief Offices : 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 
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\ ANY SUCCESSFUL WRITERS owe 
+ their success to the competent instruc- 
tion and sound advice received from the 
London School of Journalism—the School 
work has been praised by all sections 
the School which was singled 
in a B.B.C. Broadcast for commenda- 
tion ‘ Writing for the Press "’ is free_on 
application to Prospectus Dept... Tue 
Lonpow ScwHoot or Joranatism, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1 Museum 4574 * There 
are LSJ students all over the world." 

HEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.—Books on 

Re-incar = n, Yoga, Philosophy. Pub- 
lic Lectures Apply Dept. S. 50, Gloucester 
Place. London, W.1 


W ANTED 


Ameri 


for 
Cralc, 


articles 
DONALD 


and 
urnais 


Stories 
an J 
Holycross, Thurles 
\ ‘RITE FOR PROFIT 

Booklet Tue 


(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged i8-S9 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 195 


CKWORTH 

Yorxshire Applications are invited for 
the Position of Headmaster of this co- 
educational Bourding School of 400 pupils. 
Applicants must be members of the Society 
of Friends. Applications should be addressed 
than Ist December, 1952, to 
» Forp (the Chairman of the 
Committee). 61, Albion Street, 
Leeds, 1, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained 
I B.C. invites applications for posts as 

eGerman Monitor, near Reading. There 
are no present vacancies but candidates 
found suitable will be considered for future 
ones Preference given to candidates who 
can offer an additional language. Duties 
to report on radio transmissions in 
language concerned of which complete 
idiomatic grasp essential Good knowledge 
of current political events particularly in 
relation to country concerned and ability 
to type are necessary Salary £590 p.a 
rising by five annual increments to £800 
p.a. maximum Applications to APPporint- 
MENTS OFFICER, Br »adcasting House, London, 
W.1, marked G.M. Spt ‘or acknow- 
ledgement please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope 


for free 
INSTITUTE 
wa 


Send 
REGENT 
London, 


SCHOOL, nr. Pontefract, 

















B B.C. requires Sound Talks Producer 
® to specialise in production of talks 
on subjects of interest to women under 
dir n ot tor, Woman's Hour Res- 
towards Woman's Hour 

luction of other talks 

i &c Capacity to 

rigi s and plan broadcasts 
and 2 it preparatory work and pro- 
duction at microphone is foremost 
requirement Lively interest preferably 
xperience in needs of public 

né i and women's 

a £796 





to 

to 

APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, House, 

London, W.1, marked * For 

acknowledgement please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope 

I B.C. requires Talks Producer to be 

® concerned mainly with talks and dis- 


cussions on economics and industry He 
should have contacts in this field, or ability 
to acquire them and be able to plan broad- 


casts with outside contributors, carrying 
out preparatory work and production at 
microphone Real interest in present eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions in_ this 
country essential First-hand varied ex- 
perience of industry, legal or journalistic 
training and experience, competence in 
writing or editing scripted material and 
interest in broadcasting as means of dis- 


problems would all be 
on grade with salary 
increments to 


cussing present day 
useful. Appointment 
£795 rising by five annual 


annum. The Board is prepared to purchase 


a suitable Headmaster’s House if the 
successful applicant so wishes. Candidates 
should have an honours degree of a 
British University. Applications with testi- 
monials (30 copies of each, which will not 
be returned) must be lodged with the 
subscriber by 3ist December, 1952. Appli- 


must give the names of three referees 
(1) School and University train- 
professional training and qualifi- 
(3) experience, (4) interest in 
sport age, and (6) present position. 
Canvassing is prohibited The applicant 
chpare vi, before final appointment, re- 
quire to pass a medical examination by the 


cant 
and state 
ing, (2) 
cations, 
(5) 


Board’s Medical Olicer. Harvey M. Jamie- 
son, “S., Secretary, 24th October, 1952. 
The Merchants’ Hall, 22 Hanover Street, 


Edinburgh 


£1,065 or £1,000 rising to £1,330 accord- 
ing to qualifications. Applications to 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadc asting House, 

; London, W.1, marked “T.P. Spt." For 
acknowledgement please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope 

)DINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
SCHOOLS. George Watson's Boys’ 

College. The Merchant Company Educa- 
tion Board invites applications for the 
appoint nent. of Headmaster of George 
Watson's Boys’ College, Edinburgh, which | 
will become vacant at the end of the | 
current session when Mr Graham 
Andrew retires. The salary is £1,850 per 


1952 





_ (3 form entry) providing courses to 
level and yond, particularly in 
| ec onomics and sc ience. Headmaster required 
5 1953. The school is in 
12 (average unit total 
1,160); it will form part of a new 
comprehensive school for 1,250 boys. A 
new supplementary building om present 
site enlarged is being built; the new school 
will come into being by September, 1956 
The new headmaster will then assume res- 
ponsibility for the comprehensive school 
(estimated Burnham group 17 or 18). Under 


] I ONDON COUNTY COUN: . , Secon- 

4 dary School Headship Hoe'tway School, 
| Hilidrop Road, N.7 Seco * “Advertise- 
t ment. Secondary School for 450-500 boys 
} 


present Burnham conditions depending on 
service and qualifications, salary will be 
about for present school—£1,300, for 
future comprehensive school— £ 1,540 A 
person of high academic qualifications, 
varied experience of responsibility and a 
belief in the comprehensive system is 
looked for. Closing date 22nd November, 
1952 Apply on form TS10,/Sec. (form | 
EO/TS10B for candidates who have com- | 
pleted form TS10 since January, 1951. and 
have nothing to add) obtainable from Edu- 
cation Officer. (EO/TS10) County Hall, 


S.E.1. Candidates who replied to the first 
advertisement ne not re-apply (1155). 
Wwe DEPARTMENT. ‘Applications are 

invited for entry of boys in Septem- 
ber, 1953, to Welbeck College, Worksop. 
Notts. The object of the College is to 
prepare boys for entry to the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Sandhurst with a view to 
their eventual commissioning as Regular 
Officers in the Technical Arms of the Army. 
The age of entry will be between 15] 
| years of age (approximately) and boys 
would otherwise leave school at that 
age will be given special consideration 
Tuition and Board will be free but cost 
of other personal maintenance will be borne 
by parents according to their net incomes 
Closing date for applications is i0th 
January, 1953. Prospectus and application 
forms can be obtained from the Under- 
Secretary of State for War (A.G. 10/125) 
The War Office, Whitehall, §.W.1 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
CHILD'S party. They'll love a sound 
pene show, cartoons, Laurel & Hardy 

EVILLE “* ilms, 134, Maida Vale, 
N. We 6. MAI. 2129, 7266. 

WIMBLEDON THEATRE (LIB. 1166/7), 

Tuesday 11th to Saturday 15th Novem- 
ber only The New-Ballet Company 
Repertoire of New Ballets by Frank Staff, 
Walter Gore, &c., &c. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
NTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS’ ASSO- 
« CIATION 2nd Annual Lecture “Sir 
Thomas Phillipps,”’ b N. L. Munby. 
Mouday 10th Nov. Caxton Hail, 
S.W.1 Tickets 2s. A.B.A., 15, 
Orange St.. W.C.2. 
D® S. G. SOAL of Queen Mary College 
University of London, addresses a 
general meeting of the Society for Psychical 
Research on ** My Thirty Years of a 





6.30 p.m. 
6d. from 





Research " at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 19th, at the Caxton Hall, Caxton ‘Street, 
S.W.1. Open to the public. Admittance 
free. 


,\PSTEIN. Arts Council Exhibition. Tare 
4 Gatiery. Open till 9th November. 
jays 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Admission Is 
Qa MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, 
E.2 Lectures on English Domestic 
Houses near London. 
13th November, at 
Miss 


Architecture—Great 
Third lecture Thursday, 
7 m., fourth, 20th November. By 
Helen Lowenthal, B.A. (1023). 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street 
4 W.1. A group of fine French Paintings 
Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
ONDON GROUP EXHIBITION, New 
4 Burlington Galleries, Old Burlington 
St., Daily until Nov. 22n 10 
Tuesday & Thursday 10-8 (not Dundays). 
N ARLBOROUGH, 17/18, Old Bond 
+ Street, W.1. Genricautt (1791-1824)— 
First Exhibition since 1820—in aid of the 
Tate Gallery's Rodin Group Appeal. Admis- 
. Students Is. Daily 10-5.30. Sat. 


Studios haar eb , Eaverpocs. 


GaLLER 


don 
Aarts CoUNCIL 
Square, S.W.1. Open till 2ind Nov’ 
Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6, ues. & Thurs. 
10-8. Admission free. 

OTTERY by John Shelly at 
Apollinaire, 3 Litchfield Street, 

7413. 


TEM: 
OLAND, BROWSE and > 
19, French 


Cork Street, 
Paintings between Courbet amt Chagall. 
Josef Herman: Burgundy Drawings. 
“6 vs PORT OF LONDON.” 

will be given by E. T. Malone 
(Port of London Authority), for Sr. Mary- 
Lesowe Pustic Liprarres, at Stern Hall, 33, 
Seymour Place, Marble Arch, 


W.C.2 


ERSEYSIDE ARTISTS from the San- | 


Galerie 


A lecture | 


*nm Monday, | 


November, 10th, at 8 p.m. A*tusfSsion Free. | 


YNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of 
three lectures will be delivered by 
Professor Robert King Hall 
, — University) at 5.30 p.m 
19th and 26th November, at the 
Institute of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1. 
13th Nov.: Education and Econorsics in the 
Technical Assistance Programmes of the 
Middle East; 19th Nov.: 
Instrument of Social Revolution in Brazil; 
26 Nov.: Education as the Political Objec- 
ree, without ticket.—James HenprErson, 
Academic Registrar. 


sail matter at the New York, N. . 
Berripce & Co., Lrp., 


.- Post Office, Dec. 23, 1396, Published by “THe SP. Specratos Lro., 
Subscription Rate to any address in the World: 
November 7, 1952. 


36-37 Steward S., 
Iniand & Overseas 1{d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, 


London, E.1. 


(Teachers | 


Education as an | 


tive of the Occupation of Japan. Admission 


F 


and | 


) J) NIVERSITY OF LONDON The 
| Creighton Lecture, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Basic Factors in 19th Century European 


be given by Professor Sir 
(Manchester) at 5.30 p.m. on 
University of London, 
Admission free, with- 
Henperson, Academic 


History" wil 
Lewis Namier 
17th November at 
Senate House, W.C.1 
out ticket.—James 
Registrar 


ACCOMMODATION — 
EDSITTING ROOM with breakfast 
gns. Quiet eo house. Near tu 
bus Hampstead Heath.—Box 5 
Caen COTTAGE, small 

miles London. Nominal rent. 
to April.—Box 543C 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
ECTOR'S daughter, on = Girls’ 
Public School, would be glad to hear 

of flat, unfurnished or partly furnished, 

in good house, Midlands; West Country; 
permanent.—Box 544C. 
HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 

N ISCELLANEOUS | _WINTER CRUISES 

trations 


by firs 
few vac 
MAN Bros 
Tel eph ne 


\ 


24 


be, 


town, 35 
Dec. 





S.A Bow = 
28, Eiy Place, E.C 

HOLborn 1887 

INTER SPORTS in Switzerland. Small 


ancies to Canaga. 


U 
(Dept. K), 


escorted party Xmas & New Year 
15 days 42 gns. (Air 52 gns.). Other de- 
partures ALLWaYs TRAVEL, . Sicilian 
Avenue, W.C.1. CHA 6436/7. 


HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES 

BERPORTH. Warmth and comfort dur- 
4 ing winter offered at attractive small 
guest house on the Cardiganshire coast. 
Mild climate, beautiful country. Reduced 
terms for long stay. Write to Miss Bautarp, 


Pen-y-Graig 
Be RNEMOUTH. Connaught Court 
Hotel.—33 rooms. One acre grounds. 





| Every comfort and superlative food. Termes 


| reservations for 


Week- 





2is. day, 6 gns. weekly, inclusive. Tel.: 1944, 
LENEAGLES TEL Perthshire, 
famous wherever golf is played, re- 

opens for 1953 season at Easter. Early 


Coronation Year advisable. 
Enquiries for accommodation will receive the 
personal attention of the ResipEnt MANAGER. 
UST ‘ DISCOVERED "' SAND- 
RIDGE PARK, a lovely country hotel in 
beautiful parkland, 14 miles east of Bath. 
Restful, luxurious and well-mannered with 
admirable cooking and remarkably good 
wine (full licence). Utterly different from 
the usual style, exactly what I have always 
been seeking. Write to Sanpripce Park 
Horet, Melksham, Wilts., or telephone 
Melksham 3388 
N ANOR HOUSE HOTEL, Moretonhamp- 
+ stead Devon Very popular West 
Country hotel. Golf, fishing. tennis, etc., 
within own grounds. Open all year round. 
Enquiries will receive the personal atten- 
tion of the ResipEent plewen ER. 
REGENNA CASTLE HOTEL, St. Ives, 
Cornwall. Open all year round. Reser- 
vations for 1953 Spring and Summer should 
not be delayed. Enquiries will receive the 
personal attention of the Restpent MANAGER. 
URNBERRY HOTEL, Ayrshire, Scot- 
land's famous seaside resort and Ailsa 
Golf Course. Reservations should be made 
early for 1953 season. Enquiries will receive 
the personal attention of the REsIpent 
MANAGE! 
Wt SUSSEX: Astncwortn Hatt, near 
Storrington; Downland country. 
Indoor games 11 miles sea, buses pass. 
Unlicensed Central heating and electric 
fires all rooms. Winter residents welcomed. 


Stn. Pulborough. West Chiltington 2257 
WINTER IS WARMER at Farringford 
Hotel, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 


amid a lovely wood 


A country house set 
Log fires, central 
nd 


estate bordering the sea. 


heating. Garage. A.A. a R.A.C. apptd. 
Details from the MaAanacer, rae 
Hotel, Freshwater, I.o.W. ‘Phone: 312. 





AT 10.30 EVERY NIGHT 
at the IRVING THEATRE, Leicester Square 


CABARET CARIBBEAN 


arranged by 
EDRIC CONNOR 


Whitehall 8657 Licensed till midnight 
Annual Membership 5 - 








WINTER in COMFORT 
at 


SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 
MATLOCK 


SPECIAL TERMS 
from Ist October to 3!st March. 


| Tariff booklet will be gladly sent 
on application to Manager. 














at its Offices. 99 Gower St., 
35s. per annum. 



























